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THE MARQUIS IN PETTICOATS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


I am commanded to write a love-story. 

But a love-story with any thing new in it 
can never be invented. Fact is the jack-o’- 
lantern to more sober Fable. Truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

And I have not much space to tell a story 
in; and, long or short, it must have begin- 
ning, and middle, and end. So I introduce 
you at once to the Marquis de la Chetardie, 
—a diplomatist who figured largely in the 
gay age of Louis X V.—and the story is but 
one of the illuminated pages of the dark 
book of diplomacy. 

Charles de la Chetardie appeared for the 
first time to the eyes of the king at a mas- 
querade ball, given at Versailles, under the 
auspices of la belle Pompadour. He was 
dressed as a young lady of high rank, ma- 
king her début ; and, so perfect was his act- 
ing, and the deception altogether, that Louis 
became enamored of the disguised mar- 
quis, and violently excited the jealousy of 
“Madame” by his amorous attentions. An 
eclaircissement, of course took place, and 
the result was a great partiality for the 
marquis’s society, and his subsequent em- 
ployment, in and out of petticoats, in many 


a scheme of state diplomacy and royal 


amusement. 
Vou. 1.—5. 
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La Chetardie was at this time, just eigh- 
teen. He was very slight, and had remark- 
ably small hands and feet, and the radiant 
fairness of his skin and the luxuriant soft- 
ness of his profuse chestnut curls, might 
justly have been the envy of the most deli- 
cate woman. He was, at first, subjected to 
some ridicule for his effeminacy, but the 
merry courtiers were soon made aware, 
that, under this velvet fragility lay concealed 
the strength and ferocity of the tiger. The 
grasp of his small hand was like an iron 
vice, and his singular activity, and the cool 
courage which afterwards gave him a bril- 
liant career on the battle field, established 
him, in a very short time, as the most formi- 
dable swordsman of the court. His ferocity, 
however, lay deeply concealed in his char- 
acter, and, unprovoked, he was the gayest 
and most brilliant of merry companions. 

This was the age of occult and treacher- 
ous diplomacy, and the court of Russia, 
where Louis would fain have exercised an 
influence (private as well as political in its 
results), was guarded by an implacable 
Argus, in the person of the prime minister, 
Bestucheff. Aided by Sir Hambury Wil- 
liams, the English ambassador, one of the 


$ eraftiest men of that crafty period, he had 
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succeeded for some years in defeating every 
attempt at access to the imperial ear by the 
secret emissaries of France. The sudden 
appearance of La Chetardie, his cool self- 
command, and his successful personation of 
a female, suggested a new hope to the 
king, however; and, called to Versailles by 
royal mandate, the young marquis was 
taken into cabinet confidence, and a secret 
mission to St. Petersburg, in petticoats, pro- 
posed to him and accepted. 

With his instructions and secret des- 
patches stitched into his corsets, and under 
the ostensible protection of a scientific man, 
who was to present him to the tzarine as 
a Mademoiselle de Beaumont, desirous of 
entering the service of Elizabeth, the mar- 
quis reached St. Petersburg without acci- 
dent or adventure. The young lady’s 
guardian requested an audience through 
Bestucheff, and having delivered the open 
letters recommending her for her accom- 
plishments to the imperial protection, he 
begged leave to continue on his scientific 
tour to the central regions of Russia. 

Congé was immediately granted, and on 
the disappearance of the savant, and before 
the departure of Bestucheff, the tzarine 
threw off all ceremony, and pinching the 
cheeks and imprinting a kiss on the fore- 
head of the beautiful stranger, appointed 
her, by one of those sudden whims of pre- 
ference against which her ministers had so 
much trouble to guard, lectrice intime et 
particuliére,—in short, confidential personal 
attendant. The blushes of the confused mar- 
quis, who was unprepared for so affectionate 
a reception, served rather to heighten the 
disguise, and old Bestucheff bowed himself 
out with a compliment to the beauty of 
Mademoiselle de Beaument, veiled in a 
diplomatic congratulation to her imperial 
mistress. 

Elizabeth was forty and a little passée, 
but she still had pretensions, and was parti- 
cularly fond of beauty in her attendants, 
female as well as male. Her favorite, of 
her personal swite, at the time of the arrival 
of the marquis, was an exquisite little crea- 
ture who had been sent to her, as a compli- 
ment to this particular taste, by the Duchess 
of Mecklenberg-Strelitz,—a kind of German 
‘“Fenella” or “Mignon,” by the name of 
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Nadége Stein. Not much below the middle 
size, Nadége was a model of symmetrical 
proportion, and of very extraordinary beau- 
ty. She had been carefully educated for 
her present situation, and was highly ac- 
complished ; a fine reader, and a singularly 
sweet musician and dancer. The tzarine's 
passion for this lovely attendant was exces- 
sive, and the arrival of a new favorite of the 
same sex, was looked upon with some plea- 
sure by the eclipsed remainder of the palace 
idlers. 

Elizabeth summoned Nadége, and com- 
mitted Mademoiselle de Beaumont tempora- 
rily to her charge ; but the same mysterious 
magnetism which had reached the heart 
of the tzarine, seemed to kindle, quite as 
promptly, the affections of her attendant. 
Nadége was no sooner alone with her new 
friend than she jumped to her neck, smoth- 
ered her with kisses, called her by every 
endearing epithet, and overwhelmed her 
with questions, mingled with the most child- 
like exclamations of wonder at her own 
inexplicable love for astranger. In an hour, 
she had shown to the new demoiselle, all 
the contents of the little boudoir in which 
she lived ; talked to her of her loves.and 
hates at the Russian court; of her home in 
Mecklenberg, and her present situation ;— 
in short, poured out her heart with the naif 
abandon of a child. The young marquis 
had never seen so lovely a creature ; and, 
responsibly as he felt his difficult and deli- 
cate situation, he returned the affection so 








innocently lavished upon him, and by the 


end of this first fatal hour, was irrecoverably 
in love. And, gay as his life had been at 
the French court, it was the first, and sub- 
sequently proved to be the deepest, passion 
of his life. 

On the tzarine’s return to her private 
apartment, she summoned her new favorite, 
and superintended, with condescending soli- 
citude, the arrangements for her palace 
lodging. Nadége inhabited a small tower 
adjoining the bedroom of her mistress, and 
above this was an unoccupied room, which, 
at the pressing suggestion of the fairy little 
attendant, was allotted to the new-comer. 
The staircase opened by one door into the 
private gardens, and by the opposite, into 
the corridor leading immediately to the impe- 
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fain have made some objection to this very 
intimate location; but he could hazard no- 
thing against the interests of his sovereign, 
and he trusted to a speedy termination of 
his disguise with the attainment of his ob- 
ject. Meantime, the close neighborhood of 
the fair Nadége, was not the most intolera- 
ble of necessities. 

The marquis’s task was a very difficult 
one. He was instructed before abandoning 
his disguise and delivering his secret des- 
patches, to awaken the interest of the tzar- 
ine on the two subjects, to which the docu- 
ments had reference :—viz., a former partia- 
lity of her majesty for Louis, and a formerly 
discussed project of seating the Prince de 
Conti on the throne of Poland. Bestucheff 
had so long succeeded in cutting off all ap- 
proach of these topics to the ear of the tzar- 
ine, that her majesty had probably forgotten 
them altogether. 

Weeks passed, and the opportunities to 
broach these delicate subjects had been in- 
suspiciously rare. Mademoiselle de Beau- 
mont, it is true, had completely eclipsed the 
favorite Nadége; and Elizabeth, in her 
hours of relaxation from state affairs, ex- 
acted the constant attendance of the new 
favorite in her private apartments. But the 
almost constant presence of some other of 
the maids of honor, opposed continued ob- 
stacles and interruptions, and the tzarine 
herself was not always disposed to talk of 
‘matters more serious than the current trifles 
ofthe hour. She was extremely indolent 
in her personal habits; and often reclining 
at length upon cushions on the floor of her 
boudoir, she laid her imperial head in the 
lap of the embarrassed demoiselle, and was 
soothed to sleep by reading and the bathing 
of her temples. And during this period, 
she exacted frequently of the marquis, with 
akind.of instinctive mistrust, promises of 
continuance for life in her personal service. 

But there were sweeter hours for the en- 
amored La Chetardie than those passed in 
the presence of his partial and imperial 
mistress. Encircled by sentinels and guard- 
ed from all intrusion of other eyes, in the 
inviolable sanctuary of royalty, the beautiful 
Nadége, impassioned she knew not why, in 
her love for her new companion, was ever 
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rialchamber. The marquis’s delicacy would 3 within call, and happy in devoting to him 


all her faculties of caressing endearment. 
He had not yet dared to risk the interests of 
his sovereign by a disclosure of his sex, 
even in the confidence of Jove. He could 
not trust Nadége to play so difficult a part, 
as that of possessor of so embarrassing a 
secret in the presence of the shrewd and 
observing tzarine. A betrayal, too, would 
at once put an end to his happiness. With 
the slight arm of the fair and relying crea- 
ture about his waist, and her head pressed’ 
close against his breast, they passed the 
balmy nights of the Russian summer in 
pacing the flowery alleys of the imperial 
garden, discoursing, with but one reserve; 
on every subject that floated to their lips. 
It required, however, all the self-control of 
La Chetardie, and all the favoring darkness 
of the night, to conceal his smiles at the 
naive confessions of the unconscious girl, 
and her wonderings at the peculiarity of her 
feelings. She had thought, hitherto, that 
there were affections in her nature which 
could only be called forth by alover. Yet 
now, the thought of earessing another than 
her friend,—of repeating to any human ear, 
least of all to a man, those new-born vows 
of love, filled her with alarm and horror. 
She felt that she had given her heart irrevo- 
cably away-—-and to a woman! Ah, with 
what delirious, though silent passion, La 
Chetardie drew her to his bosom, and, with 
the pressure of his lips upon hers, inter- 
rupted these sweet confessions ! 

Yet the time at last drew near for the 
waking from this celestial dream. The dis- 
guised diplomatist had found his opportuni- 
ty, and had successfully awakened in Eliza- 
beth’s mind both curiosity and interest as to 
the subjects of the despatches still sewed’ 
safely in his corsets. There remained no- 
thing for him now, but to seize a favorable: 
opportunity, and, with the delivery of his 
missives, to declare his sex to the tzarine.. 
There was risk to life and liberty in this, 
but the marquis knew not fear, and he 
thought but of its consequences to his love. 

In La Chetardie’s last interview with the 
savant who conducted him to Russia, his 
male attire had been successfully trans- 
ferred from one portmanteau to the other, 
and it was now in his possession, ready for 
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the moment of need. With his plans brought ; him. She, too, took it for a girlish masque- 


to within a single night of the dénouement, 
he parted from the tzarine, having asked 
the imperial permission for an hour’s private 
interview on the morrow, and, with gentle 
force excluding Nadége from his apartment, 
he dressed himself in his proper costume, 
and cut open the warm envelope of his 
despatches. This done, he threw his cloak 
over him, and, with a dark lantern in his 
hand, sought Nadége in the garden. He 
had determined to disclose himself to her, 
renew his vows of love in his proper guise, 
and arrange, while he had access and op- 
portunity, some means for uniting their des- 
tinies hereafter. 

As he opened the door of the turret, Na- 
dége flew up the stair to meet him, and ob- 
serving the cloak in the faint glimmer of the 
stars, she playfully endeavored to envelope 
herself in it. But, seizing her hands, La 
Chetardie turned and glided backwards, 
drawing her after him toward a small pavil- 
ion in the remoter part of the garden. Here 
they had never been interrupted, the em- 
press alone having the power to intrude 
upon them, and La Chetardie felt safe in 
devoting this place and time to the double 
disclosure of his secret and his suppressed 
passion. 

Persuading her with difficulty to desist 
from putting her arms about him and sit 
down without a caress, he retreated a few 
steps, and, in the darkness of the pavilion, 
shook down his imprisoned locks to their 
masculine abandon, threw off his cloak, and 
drew up the blind of his lantern. The 
scream of surprise, which instantly parted 
from the lips of Nadége, made him regret 
his imprudence in not having prepared her 
for the transformation, but her second thought 
was mirth, for she could believe it of course 
to be nothing but a playful masquerade ; 
and with delighted laughter she sprang to 
his neck and overwhelmed him with her 
kisses—another voice, however, joining very 
unexpectedly in the laughter! 

The empress stood before them! 

For an instant, with all his sel{~possession, 
La Chetardie was confounded and dismayed. 
Siberia, the knout, the scaffold flitted before 
his eyes, and Nadége was the sufferer! But 
a glance at the face of the tzarine reassured 
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race! 

But the empress, unfortunately, was not 
disposed to have a partner in her enjoy- 
ment of the society of this new appar:tion of 
“hose and doublet.” She ordered Nadége 
to her turret with one of those petulant com- 
mands which her atiendants understood to 
admit of no delay, and while the eclipsed 
favorite disappeared with the tears of un- 
willing submission in her soft eyes, La Che- 
tardie looked after her with the anguish of 
eternal separation at his heart, for a presen- 
timent crowded irresistibly upon him that 
he should never see her more! 

The empress was in slippers and robe de 
nuit, and, as if fate had determined that this 
well-kept secret should not survive the hour, 
her majesty laid her arm within that of her 
supposed masquerader and led the way tothe 
palace. She was wakeful, and wished to 
be read to sleep. And, with many a com- 
pliment to the beauty of her favorite in male 
attire, and many a playful caress, she ar- 
rived at the door of her chamber. 

But the marquis could go no farther. He 
had hitherto been spared the embarrassment 
of passing this sacred threshold, for the pas- 
sée empress had secrets of toilette for the 
embellishment of her person, which she 
trusted only to the eyes of an antiquated 
attendant. La Chetardie had never passed 
beyond the boudoir which was between the 
antechamber and the bedroom, and the time 
had come for the disclosure of his secret. 
He fell on his knees and announced himself 
aman! 

Fortunately they were alone. Incredu- 
lous at first, the empress listened to his as- 
severations, however, with more amusement 
than displeasure, and the immediate delivery 
of the despatches, with the commendations 
of the disguised ambassador by his royal 
master to the forgiveness and kindness of 
the empress, amply secured his pardon. But 

it was on condition that he should resume 
his disguise and remain in her service. 

Alone in his tower (for Nadége had dis- 
appeared, and he knew enough of the cru- 
elty of Elizabeth to dread the consequences 
to the poor girl of venturing on direct inqui- 
ries as to her fate), La Chetardie after a 


3 few weeks fell ill; and fortunate, even at 
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this price, to escape from the silken fetters } the reply to his missive was brought back 


of the enamored tzarine, he departed under 
the care of the imperial physician, for the 
more genial climate of France—not without 
reiterated promises of return, however, and 
offers, in that event, of unlimited wealth and 
advancement. 

But, as the marquis made his way slowly 
toward Vienna, a gleam of hope dawned on 
his sadness. The Princess Sophia Char- 
lotte was newly affianced to George the 
Third of England, and this daughter of the 
house of Mecklenberg had been the play- 
mate of Nadége Stein, from infancy till the 
time when Nadége was sent to the tzarine 
by the Duchess of Mecklenberg. Making a 
confidant of the kind physician who accom- 
panied him, La Chetardie was confirmed, by 
the good man’s better experience and know- 
ledge, in the belief that Nadége had shared 
the same fate of every femaie of the court 
who had ever awakened the jealousy of the 
empress. She was doubtless exiled to Si- 
beria; but, as she had committed no volun- 
tary fault, it was probably without other 
punishment; and, with a playmate on the 
throne of England, she might be demanded 
and recovered ere long, in all her freshness 
and beauty. Yet the recent fate of the fair 
Eudoxie Lapoukin, who, for an offence but 
little more distasteful to the tzarine, had 
been pierced through the tongue with hot 
iron, whipped with the knout, and exiled for 
life to Siberia, hung like a cloud of evil au- 
gury over his mind. 

The marquis suddenly determined that he 
would see the affianced princess, and plead 
with her for her friend, before the splendors 
of a throne should make her inaccessible. 
The excitement of this hope had given him 
new life, and he easily persuaded his attend- 
ant, as they entered the gates of Vienna, 
that he required his attendance no farther. 
Alone with his own servants, he resumed 
his female attire, and directed his course to 
Mecklenberg-Strelitz. 

The princess had maintained an intimate 
correspondence with her playmate up to the 
time of her betrothal, and the name of 
Mademoiselle de Beaumont was passport 
enough. La Chetardie had sent forward 
his servant, on arriving at the town, in the 
neighborhood of the ducal residence, and 
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by one of the officers in attendance, with or- 
ders to conduct the demoiselle to apartments 
in the castle. He was received with all 
honor at the palace gate by a chamberlain 
in waiting, who led the way to a suite of 
rooms adjoining those of the princess, where, 
after being left alone for a few minutes, he 
was familiarly visited by the betrothed girl, 
and overwhelmed, as formerly by her friend, 
with most embarrassing caresses. In the 
next moment, however, the door was hastily 
flung open, and Nadége, like a stream of 
light, fled through the room, hung upon the 
neck of the speechless and overjoyed mar- 
quis, and ended with convulsions of mingled 
tears and laughter. The moment that he 
could disengage himself from her arms, La 
Chetardie requested to be left for a moment 
alone. He felt the danger and impropriety 
of longer maintaining his disguise. He 
closed his door on the unwilling demoiselles, 
hastily changed his dress, and, with his 
sword at his side, entered the adjoining re- 
ception-room of the princess, where Ma- 
demoiselle de Beaumont was impatiently 
awaited. 

The scene which followed, the mingled 
confusion and joy of Nadége, the subsequent 
hilarity and masquerading at the castle, and 
the particulars of the marriage of the Mar- 
quis de la Chetardie to his fair fellow maid- 
of-honor, must be left to the reader’s ima- 
gination. We have room only to explain 
the re-appearance of Nadége at Mecklen- 
berg. 

Nadége retired to her turret at the imper- 
ative command of the empress, sad and 
troubled; but waited wakefully and anx- 
iously for the re-entrance of her disguised 
companion. In the course of an hour, how- 
ever, the sound of a sentinel’s musket, set 
down at her door, informed her that she was 
a prisoner. She knew Elizabeth, and the 
Duchess of Mecklenberg, with an equal 
knowledge of the tzarine’s character, had 
provided her with a resource against the 
imperial cruelty, should she have occasion 
to use it. She crept to the battlements of 
the tower and fastened a handkerchief to 
the side looking over the public square. 

The following morning at daylight, Na- 
dége was summoned to prepare for a jour- 
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ney, and, in an hour, she was led between 
soldiers to a carriage at the palace gate, 
and departed by the northern egress of the 
city, with a guard of three mounted Cos- 
sacks. In two hours from that time, the 
carriage was overtaken, the guard over- 
powered, and the horses’ heads turned in 
the direction of Moscow. After many diffi- 
culties and dangers, during which she found 
herself under the charge of a Mecklenberg- 
ian officer in the service of the tzarine, she 
reached Vienna in safety, and was immedi- 
ately concealed by her friends in the neigh- 
borhood of the palace at Mecklenberg, to 
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remain hidden till inquiry should be over. 
The arrival of Mademoiselle de Beaumont, 
for the loss of whose life or liberty she had 
incessantly wept with dread and apprehen- 
sion, was joyfully communicated to her by 
her friends, and so the reader knows tolera- 
bly well some of the passages in the early 
love of the far-famed beauty in the French 
court in the time of Louis XV.—the Mar- 
chioness de la Chetardie. 

Eyes like the blue of a Damascus blade, 
and hair like a shower of braided and flow- 
ing sunbeams !—I have done your bidding ! 
Adieu! 





LOVE AND LOGIC. 


BY FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


Tue gods one day sent Reason ont, 

To look for Love,—their truant-boy ! 
They bade her seek him all about, 

And lure him home with tempting toy. 


She found him, in a rosebud rocked, 
She begged him to be back in season ; 

But still the boy, the maiden mocked ; 
For—Love will never list to Reason! 


The goddess held a jewel up, 

With Heaven’s own glory flashing thro’ it ;— 
** Nay ! see my Rose’s blushing cup !” 

Said Love,—“ Your gem is nothing to it !” 





“For shame! false boy! mnst force be tried ? 
Is’t thus you waste this precious season ?” 


“ Take care! d’ ye know this bow ?” he cried ! 
Ah! Love too oft has conquered Reason !— 


“*T see yonr aim !—gour rhetoric speeds 
On proud Olympus ill without me ; 

But happy Love no Reason needs! 
Begone! and when they ask about me, 





Just tell them, in my Rose’s heart, 

I’ve found so dear,—so pure a treasure, 
I grudge them not Minerva’s art, ° 

Or laughing Hebe’s cup of pleasure !” 


The maid had not a word to say,— 

She knew the rogue was talking treason ;— 
But back to Ida bent her way ; 

For—Love can better plead than Reason! 





SONG—THE YACHTER. 


BY CHARLES F. HOFFMANN. 8 
My bark is my courser so gallant and brave ; 3 U’er the pages of story the student may pore, 
Like a steed of the prairie she bounds o’er the wave, The trumpet the soldier may charm to the war, 


And the breast of the billow as onward I roam 
Swelling proudly to meet her is flecked by her foam. 


Like the winds which the canvass exultingly fill, 

I float as I list, and I rove as I will; 

The breeze cannot baffle, for with it I veer, 

Or with sheet taughten’d home, in the wind’s eye I steer. 





wr 


In the forest the hunter his heaven may see, 





But the bounding blue water and shallop for me. 


With no haven before me—beneath me my home— 
All heaven around me wherever I roam, 

Tam free—I am free as the shrill piping gale, 

That whistles its music as onward I sail. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A DIARY. 


FRAGMENT SECOND. 


A MEMORIAL OF THE WET SUMMER. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, AUTHOR OF “HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS,” Erc., Erc. 


Passep a frightful night. Yet fam re- 
solved to keep my vow, although it never 
could have got up to heaven in such an 
earth-sweeping hurricane. The wind roared 
through the trees, and then howled at my 
bedroom windows, like a baffled burglar. 
But it got in freely elsewhere ; for that ras- 
cal Bernardin, strictly obeying my orders, 
left all the garret shutters open--the two 
maids did the same with the rooms of the 
north gallery to let the floors become dry 
(they say)—and every window-frame, jal- 
ousie and contrevent consequently banged to 
and fro, and creaked on their rusty hinges 
from midnight till daybreak. The infernal 
dogs joined in the concert, and the swan and 
the peacock screamed hoarsely at times. It 
was altogether diabolical. It beat hollow 
the demon chorus in “ Robert le diable.” 

Rang my bell at 6 o’clock. Petrus soon 
came, rubbing his eyes and shivering. De- 
sired him to light the fire, and send up the 
cook as soon as she came to the chateau, for 
I allow her to go and sleep with her husband 
occasionally. N.B. This, most truly, is not 
to avoid temptation; but from sheer com- 
passion on the poor man. Lighting the fire 
was a terrible operation. The inhospitable 
chimney drove back every wreath of smoke 
into the room. Half smothered in my bed— 
but let that pass. Had breakfast in ditto. 
Lay thereallday. Dozed. Read “ Peveril 
of the Peak,” for the first time. The earlier 
parts extremely good. The story in- 
geniously managed so far. But it falls off 
and fails at the close. Too many improba- 
bilities hurried up together in the London 
adventures, Fenella an exaggeration un- 
worthy the great mind which conceived the 
character. And who is the hero? The 
father or the son? Scott tried “his prentice 
han’” for historical novels on “ Peveril.” 
Not to be compared to “Kenilworth” or 
“ Quentin Durward” for graceful energy and 
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that I have finished the work, for it is one 
anticipated pleasure the less, How I long 
to attack the rest of Walter Scott’s novels— 
ay, even what they call “the bad ones.” 
But I think “Ivanhoe” shall be the next, 
There can be no mistake there, surely. 
What an enjoyment to have such a work 
yet to read. 

Twelve o’clock. Tap at the door. 

“Come in! Well, Michie, what does 
your husband say now to the bad weather?” 

“ He says it is not finished yet, mynheer.” 

“ How does he know that ?” 

* Oh, he saw it last night in the clouds." 

“T wish he had lived in the time of Aris- 
tophanes !”” 

“ Mynheer ?” 

“ Nothing—send up Petrus with a bouillon 
and some more books.” 

“Yaw, mynheer.” 

Four o’clock. Gotup, from the impossibility 
of keeping warm in bed, though under cover 
of five blankets and a quilt. Looked out at 
the window. Scene too horrid for descrig- 
tion. Jumped into bed again, and covered 
my head with the clothes, Forced myself 
into a doze. Dreamed of Russia, Mount 
Caucasus ; Prometheus pecked at by a big 
black turkey-cock; the grand armée; a 
night bivouac on the point of the north pole ; 
of Frankenstein. Started up and found Pe- 
trus standing beside me, having laid. some 
half a dozen volumes of “light literature” 
on my breast, as a gentle way of awakening 
me. No wonder! had a nightmare, even 
in broad daylight. Petrus asked my orders 
about dinner. Said I would have none, 
gruffly. Dozed away again. 

Six o’clock. Rang the bell. Ordered light. 
Had the shutters closed. Got up. -Sat by 
the fire while Petronella and Melanie made 
the bed. N.B. They always hunt in cou- 
ples. Fancied myself ill and aguish. Strove 
to shiver ; was very well forall that. Dread- 


freedom of style. But Iam sorryaltogether { fully hungry. Ordered supper in my room 
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—and ate a very hearty dinner. Tasted 
several specimens of my friend’s excellent 
wine. Went to bed—or was put there, I 
forget which—but I opine to the former 
probability, for I found the lamp still burn- 
ing, the bougie by the bedside turned over, 
and a volume of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 
which I suppose I took to bed with me out 
of some freak of fancy, half burned through 
when I awoke. 

Satutday, 8th, 8 o’clock a. m. 

“ Well, Petrus, what sort of weather this 
morning ?” 

“ The same as yesterday, mynheer.” 

“ Begone !” 

And he vanished accordingly. Called 
him back. Had the fire lighted. Got up 
and looked out. The lake quite frozen; 
and the old swan (looking as if he had been 
cut out of a snow-drift) with three of the 
ducks skating most grotesquely. Burst out 
laughing. Petrus rather frightened at this 
symptom, slunk out of the room, with a scru- 
tinizing glance at me. Dressed quickly. 
Pulled my large woolen dressing-gown well 
up about my ears, put on my travelling cap 
and tied it under my chin with a shawl, and 
set out on a voyage of discovery--to the 
garrets. Made my way through a maze— 
and with amaze—of most extraordinary 
passages, nooks, crannies, and lofts. This 
is the very house of all others for “a hole and 
corner meeting.” Wish some of my politi- 
cal friends would come over from London 
and hold one here! 

What, by the by, is doing in London? in 
Paris ? at San Sebastian ? any where? For 
I know nothing whatever of anybody what- 
ever beyond the cheerless precincts of my 
abode. No newspapers ; no letters. Quere, 
is ignorance a bliss? I should be inclined to 
say not quite, toa man who has ever been 
in the way of hearing the news. Quere sec- 
ond, Is it folly to be wise? Certainly not, if 
the member for Waterford be the person 
meant. But probably the poet did not anti- 
cipate the existence of that talented legislator 
when he penned his most philosophical par- 
adox. 

Ten o'clock. I have made several] strange 
discoveries—a large tin bath under a huge 
heap of feathers ; about two thousand (I did 
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flasks of all shapes and dimensions ; sundry 
dismounted stoves, bedsteads, trunks and 
travelling cases; two stringless guitars ; sev- 
eral old carpets, blankets, and pieces of vari- 
ous furniture ; some mouldy and moth-eaten 
fragments of Latin, French, and Dutch 
books ; bird-cages, fire-irons, fenders, and 
other “kitchen articles too numerous for in- 
sertion”—the odds and ends of a long time 
uninhabited mansion’s lumber-rooms. Oh, 
for the talents of Mr. George Robins to give 
an animated and imposing description of 
this terrible place! I might possibly end by 
deceiving myself, having (unlike that great 
author of fashionable fiction) no one else to 
duceive. 

Twelve o’clock. Still wandering “ aloft.” 
Becoming rather proud (oh, vanity of human 
nature !) rather proud of my isolation. 


Better to reign in 





No, no, Gryf-Grausenbogen is not quite so 
bad as that, either! Inclined to compare 
myself to Robinson Crusoe—the longed-for 
model of my boyish wishes, aye, and the fre- 
quent delight of my grown-up days—the 
most interesting individual, in short, that 
ever a book was written about. Alexander 
Selkirk (or his friend Juan Fernandez, as a 
friend of mine once called it) not fit to hold 
the most attenuated specimen of wax candle 
manufacture to him——not half so natural, so 
real. 

One o’clock p.m. Almost cut to pieces 
by the cold. Descended with some difficulty 
to the saloon. Looked upon the lake, ‘and 
saw the water in its natural state, according 
to science, but most unnatural, according to 
Moore’s almanack—i. e. ice. The swallows 
have entirely, and small blame to them, dis- 
appeared. I wonder where they are gone 
to. Should like much to put a warming- 
pan into the nest of that magpie perched just 
below the freezing point of yonder poplar: 
The ducks and drakes not being able to 
“swim over” as they did in the old song, 
came sliding towards me most awkwardly 
(as all poor petitioners do to a great man), 
and evidently asked for something to eat, in 
lieu of the frogs and slugs, “and such small 
deer,”’as they are accustomed to in other bet- 
tertimes. Fed them accordingly ; and very 


not quite reckon them) empty bottles and 3 good fun it was to see them tumbling and 
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slipping on the ice after the scraps which I ; 


Ten o’clock. Made a desperate bolt out 
threw to them. 


’ of bed and into the anteroom, without once 
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Two o'clock. Tired of this work. Went 
to bed again. 

















turning my eyes to the windows. Opened 
a large box of my own books, put in my 








Twelve at night. This day is fairly—letme $ hand as though it were a lottery wheel, and 
“withdraw the epithet”—how parliamentary $ drew out several volumes at random. Ran 
4 and apologistical I am!—the day is over. : back to bed with my—no, it is still question- 
i How the latter part passed I know not dis- able if they are absolute prizes. 
tinctly. “Here, Petrus, take away these Well, what have we here ? 
‘ empty bottles—my sli-ip-ippers—so—extin- “ Lingard’s History of England,” vols, 9 
guish—the—lamp! light—the—bougie! To 3 and 10, 
bed, to bed, to bed! Impartial, but tame. A fair attempt to 
Sunday 9th. Oh, immortal and immacu- 3 write temperately on the exciting subject of 
late Sir Andrew Agnew! How wouldst $ Charles and the “Great Rebellion,” and a 
thou rejoice in the do-nothingness of this § just but cold, and consequently ineffective, 
place! This is the very model of a parish 3 defence of the Irish, from the overdone stric- 
: on the habits of which to frame such a bill 3 tures of English authors, on “the great mas- 
as would make thy spirit glad. The church } sacre.” Hume’s pungent philosophy and 
| bells from the neighboring village have been $ caustic energy is, after all, better than this. 
summoning the village belles to church— 3; What next? 
(mem. This is not pilfered from Hood, nor * Memoires Secretes de la Cour de 
' done into prose from Crabbe)—but no man- Louis XIV” 
ner of work, no species of amusement, Ho { ah my old friend, the fat, freekled, and 
, relaxation to prevent the mind lying stag- fidgetty Duchess of Orleans once more! I 
. nant, is known or permitted here on the Sab- 3 must be forgiven the alliteration, the descrip- 
3 bath. A stray Roman Catholic priest may tion is her own. Well dol remember when 
t be found in Flanders, when not keptin check this edition with additions, of this most eu- 
r by some influential oad oprietor and out of rious work appeared in Paris, twelve or 
' the reach of public opinion, almost as higoted 3 p teen years ago, edited by a dark Ger- 
i and benighted as their ultra saintships at } an gentleman, who lodged au quatriéme, 
E home. ; ; : over a wine-shop in the Rue de Grammont, 
D I have rather a headache this morning— with the now great M. Thiers for his chum 
that’s odd—but the weather 3 ah, there’s } and fellow-laborer in the (literary) vineyard. 
. the rub. The less said about it the better. } whose volumes lead me certainly over 
y Let me forget that ever Spring was OF Was * beaten ground. But the prospect it affords 
d expected, and WRAGINO my self’ in Lapland is not barren; and the moral to be picked 
; or Siberia, and be satisfied that there is no up on the highways of history, and the by- 
o hope. ie) 8 2 ways of political intrigue, are admirable 
) Ten o'clock P. Me. It is night again. » studies to put one in good humor with even 
3- Nearly worn out and in despair. such a day as this. ButI am not in a mood 
e Monday 10th, 8 o’clock a. m. to be “critical,” and so I am aware I am 
* “ Well, Petrys, how is the the § « nothing,”—or next to nothing,—and I 
st weather ? therefore think I had better close my jour: 
r: } “The same, mynheer, as E : nal, for this day at least. 
i I was nearly throwing the candlestick, or Tuesday 11th.—Letters, newspapers, and 
: something else, at hishead. But he ducked pamphlets! What a combination of luxu- 
“ low, even before the projectile was elevated } ji: Who cares now tee the weethee' 
) towards him, and a moment’s reflection and eer ‘ s7 
a the frosty air on my outstretched hand, told wast dils aan , 
0 me that it was no use, SoI smothered my 
af anger under the blankets, and remained } by a good half as 1 thought thou wert; for 
: surly and silent to all his questions as to } thou hast blown me here a world of com- 
A! breakfast, getting up, dressing, et cetera. pensation for all the miseries of the past 
gm | * 
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week. What can be much more delightful 
than to lie in bed on such a day as ‘this, 
looking out now and then on a blazing fire 
(“Lay on a couple more faggots, Petrus, 
my good fellow”), luxuriating in—word by 
word, sentence by sentence, page by page,— 
the outpourings of some dearly-valued cor- 
respondents—(“ Give me another cup of 
café au lait, Petrus’’)—and then supping 
full on the exquisite horrors of a batch of 
London papers, or being refreshed and vivi- 
fied by the abounding varieties of their con- 
tents. 

To understand this latter enjoyment, one 
must have lived long out of England, yet 
have still preserved strongly those sympa- 
thies with home, and that lively interest in 
the numberless ramifications of domestic 
affairs, which make the heart’s pulse to rise 
and fall in rapid fluctuations, from causes 
public or private, political or personal. Then 
the inappreciable mass of chit-chat, gossip, 
table-talk and frivolity, which tells one the 
minutie of that absent world which is, after 
all, one’s own. No, nothing can exceed this 
treat; and never did I enjoy it so thoroughly 
asnow. Fiveo’clock, p.m. Havel got through 
all,—leading articles, correspondence, ad- 
vertisements, births, deaths, marriages, the 
prices of stocks, the state of the markets, 
and the ‘city article? Alas, yea! not one 
morsel is left of the intellectual luncheon; 
so “now to dinner with what appetite I 
may.” 

Twelve o'clock at night—Answered all 
my letters, and wrote a couple which will 
bring me answers in due time. I wonder 
how people can dislike letter-writing ; that 
is to say, if they have friends to hear from 
and reply to. Is it not a never-tiring source 
of enjoyment to give expression to the sen- 
timents of sympathy in the feelings of others, 
and to lavish confidingly one’s own? How 
many things there are which we can say in 
writing, that we never could by speech! 
How much may be powerfully condensed 
in a sheet of paper that it would take hours 
to utter; and then probably not clearly ex- 
press! What electric elements of thought 
are constantly floating in the mind, that ab- 
solutely require such a conductor as the pen 
to bring them safely and brightly into play! 
Then, who are those who do not like letter- 
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writing? The friendless, the lazy, and the 
dull. 


* * * * * * * * 


This is all that remains of the torn-up 
diary ; fragmental memoranda of the mind 
of a solitaire, but not a misanthrope. 

The next morning, the 13th, I got into a 

furious passion, as Petrus (instead of an- 
swering my usual qu:stion about the wea- 
ther) shook his shock-head, when he came 
into my room, with a face as wobegone as 
that of the celebrated scarecrow who drew 
Priam’s curtains. I swore vociferously that 
I would stand it no longer, that flesh and 
blood could not bear it, that there was an 
elemental conspiracy against me, that the 
world was going wrong,—going backward, 
—turned topsy-turvy,—inside out—and I 
know not what beside. 1 seized an old 
fowling-piece, double-barrelled, flint-locked, 
and with a venerable coat of rust on ail its 
parts. I nevertheless loaded it, and sallied 
forth into the snow. Scarcely had 1 put my 
foot outside the house, when up got a hare, 
but so awkwardly among some fir-trees and 
tangled shrubs by the side of the lake, that 
it was impossible to fire at her; fortunately 
for my conscience, perhaps. Twenty yards 
farther, a gallant mallard rose from the 
sedge, where a little rivulet resisted the 
frost, and clapping his wings in defiance, 
wheeled off towards the village. I missed fire 
at him with the right-hand barrel, and then 
banged after him with the other, at a hun- 
dred yards distance at least. He gracefully 
acknowledged the salute, by a redoubled flap- 
ping of his wings, and what sounded very 
like a hoarse laugh. I then marched back 
into the house, in a somewhat discomfited 
and dissatisfied mood ; foreswore those ille- 
galized and most unreasonable attempts at 
sporting, and bade adieu to powder and 
shot, flint or copper caps, until the month of 
August at earliest. I saw a weazel in the 
flower-garden, and in conjunction with Ber- 
nardin, set a trap for him ; and entering into 
the chateau, resumed my desultory studies, 
with a kind of listless desperation. 

A day or two later, Petrus rushed into 
my room without any ceremony, and ex- 
claimed with unwonted vivacity,—* The 
sun, the sun, the sun!” I bounded into the 
middle of the floor at the joyous word, just 
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as Columbus bounced out of his hammock 
on hearing the longed-for cry of “land 
ahead!” and I could almost, like the fire- 
worshippers, have fallen down in adoration 
of the nearly forgotten luminary. 

This was a joyous day. I dressed spruce- 
ly, went out, visited the shaggy ponies, 
which I had had brought into the stable; 
talked to the watch-dogs, fed the peacock, 
sowed seeds in the flower-garden, poked 
about the wood, looked at the swan and the 
ducks cutting their way through the fast- 
dissolving ice, and particularly admired the 
latter, as they dived for the potatoes which 
I flung into the water to seduce them into 
that exhilarating pastime. 

The blessed voice of the lark was now 
heard, even as he pierced his upward way 
through a snow-shower which fell about 
noon, the sunbeams playing all the while on 
the feathery fragments as they dropped si- 
lently and softly in the lake. The swallows 
have returned again, but the lilac buds are all 
brown and shrivelled, and the spring is evi- 
dently thrown back for three or four weeks. 

This was a delightful but a deceitful day. 
The next was one of tremendous tempest, 
rain, and hail,—a second edition of the equi- 
nox seemed to be on the eve of publication ; 
and for the remaining fortnight, this fright- 
ful weather continued with scarcely a day’s 
intermission. But whenever a day did ap- 
pear,—and there were two or three such,— 
which might for this dreary season be called 
a fine one, I looked on it as a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, and I never condescended to give 
it the slighest welcome, or suffered myself 
to be turned aside from my inveterate abhor- 
rence of this odious month, or my intention 
thus to denounce it to the latest posterity. 

Yesterday morning, | heard for the first 
time this year, the cuckoo in some mysteri- 
ous vicinage. And last night I was startled 
by the thrilling melody of the nightingale, 
the hope of listening to which I had long 
since given up. Never before did the sound 
realize to me the character of melancholy, 
given to it by so many English poets. The 
notes of this bird, poured forth with “full- 
throated ease,” from tufts of concealing 
foliage, had hitherto always given me a 
notion of gurgling voluptuousness that had 
nothing to do with sorrow, and which seemed 
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to flow like some forest rill through a flowery 
fringe, that caused an undulation rather than 
formed an obstruction. But to hear the 
nightingale, from skeleton branches without 
a leaf to tremble to his warblings, seemed a 
painful lament on the season’s desolation ; 
a dirge over the unresuscitated spring. 

Spring must, however, eome; even though 
it be merged in the months which should be 
summer. The snow has disappeared; and 
the flat country around me, which, as it 
melted away in patches, assumed for some 
days the semblance of a huge bleach- 
green, is now a broad unbroken space of 
verdure. The cattle are browsing in the 
fields, and the garden shrubs are forcing 
their puny leaflets into the still repelling air. 
The sparrows and other small birds are 
busy making their nests in the roofs and 
chimneys, and three of my ducks are sit- 
ting, “ with desperate fidelity,” on their eggs, 
hatching, most probably, young broods of 
dwarf abortions. I hope none of my friends’ 
wives are lying-in this month; for nothing 
of “fair proportion,” can be brought forth 
under its chilling influence. The wind is 
still—no not still, but yet west and by north. 
Rain is almost incessantly falling, night and 
day. I think St. Swithin’s must be a mova- 
ble feast this year, and that it has come 
three months before its time. And to wind 
up “this frail memorial of the past,” I have 
not the least hope now of dry weather, ex- 
cept from a return of the frost. 

P.S. It is now the 5th of May, andI ve- 
rily believe April is going to be acted over 
again. 

P.P.S. Circumstances have prevented 
my resuming this subject till now,—20th of 
July,—and I have just an opportunity of 
saying that all my worst post-scriptural fore- 
bodings were realized. May was nearly as 
bad as April, barring the frost and snow. 
A decently fine day came now and then, as 
if the bad weather was just resting itself, 
before it renewed its operations. Fairly 
driven from my solitude, I am forced to the 
sea-side ; and by the help of plenty of warm 
clothing, and good fires at night, I am 
enabled to get very tolerably through this 
tenth month of winter, and prepared to en- 
counter the last two, which are close at hand 
to finish this memorable year. 
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Amone the female characters of Scott, 
there is no one, perhaps, so universally pop- 
ular as that of Jeanie Deans, the humble 
Scottish peasant girl, who made a journey 
to London on foot to save her sister’s life. 
The engraving, from a design by a French 
artist, which we offer in our present number, 
represents the parting of Jeanie Deans and 
her lover, Reuben Butler, just previous to 
her setting out upon her venturous under- 
taking. Itis idle to attempt any other de- 
scription of the scene than is given in the 
language of the immortal novelist himeelf. 
“ Reuben,” said Jeanie, “I am bound on 
a lang journey—I am gaun to Lunnun to 
ask Effie’s life of the King and of the 
Queen.” 

“Jeanie! you are surely not yourself,” 
answered Butler, in the utmost surprise ; 
“you go to London—yow address the King 
and the Queen !” 

“ And what for no, Reuben ?” said Jeanie, 
with all the composed simplicity of her char- 
acter; “its but speaking to a mortal man 
and woman when a’ is done. And their 
hearts maun be made o’ flesh and blood like 
other folk’s, and Effie’s story wad melt them 
were they stane.” * * * 

Butler shook his head. “O, Jeanie, this 
isentirely awilddream. You can never see 
them but through some great lord’s inter- 
cession, and I think it is scarcely possible 
even then.” 

“Weel, but maybe I can get that too,” 
said Jeanie, “ with a little helping from you.” 

“From me, Jeanie! this is the wildest 
imagination of all.” 

“Ay, but it is not, Reuben.—Havena I 
heard you say that your grandfather (that 
my father never likes to hear about) did 
some gude lang syne to the forbear of this 
MacCullum More, when he was Lord of 
Lorn ?” 

“He did so,” said Butler eagerly, “and 
I can prove it. I will write to the Duke of 
Argyle—report speaks him a good, kindly 
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JEANIE DEANS AND REUBEN BUTLER. 
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man, as he is known for a brave soldier and 
true patriot. I will conjure him to stand be- 
tween your sister and this cruel fate. There 
is but poor chance of success, but we will 
try all means.” 

“ We must try all means,” replied Jeanie ; 
“but writing winna do it—a letter canna 
look, and pray, and beg, and beseech, as the 
human voice can do to the human heart. 
A letter’s like the music that the ladies have 
for their spinets—naething butjblack scores, 
compared to the same tune played or sung. 
It’s word of mouth maun do it, or naething, 
Reuben.” 

“You are right,” said Reuben, “and I 
will hope that Heaven has suggested to 
your kind heart and firm courage the only 
possible means of saving the life of this un- 
fortunate girl * * * But, Jeanie, con- 
sider your word and plighted faith to me; 
and would ye undertake such a journey 
without a man to protect you ?7—and who 
should that protector be but your husband?” 

“You are kind and good, Reuben, and 
wad tak me wi’ a’ my shame, I doubtna. 
But ye canna but own that this is no time to 
marry, or be given in marriage. Na, if that 
suld ever be, it maun be in another and a 
betterseason. And, dear Reuben, ye speak 
of protecting me on my journey. Alas! 
who will protect and take care of you ?— 
your very limbs tremble with standing for 
ten minutes on the floor; how could you 
undertake a journey as far as Lunnun ?” 

“ But Iam strong—I am well,” continued 
Butler, sinking in his seat totally exhaust- 
ed, “at least 1 shall be quite well to-mor- 
row.” 

“Ye see, and ye ken, ye maun just let me 
depart,” said Jeanie, after a pause; and 
then taking his extended hand, and gazing 
kindly in his face, she added, “It’s e’ena 
grief the mair to me to see you in this way. 
But ye maun keep up your heart for Jeanie’s 
sake ; for if she is na your wife, she will 
never be the wife of living man. And now 
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bid God speed me on my way.” 

There was something of romance in Jea- 
nie’s venturous resolution; yet, on consid- 
eration, as it seemed impossible to alter it 
by persuasion, or to give her assistance but 
by advice, Butler, after some farther debate, 
put into her hands the paper she desired, 
which, with the muster-roll in which it was 
folded up, were the sole memorials of the 
stout and enthusiastic Bible Butler, his 
grandfather. While Butler sought this doc- 
ument, Jeanie had time to take up his pocket 
Bible. “I have marked a scripture,” she said 
asshe again laid it down,with your kylevine 
pen, that will be useful to us baith. * * * 
And O, Reuben, the poor lassie in yon dun- 
geon !—but 1 needna bid your kind heart— 
gie her what comfort ye can as soon as they 
will let ye see her—tell her—but I maun- 
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gie me the paper for MacCallum More, and 
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na speak mair about her, for I maunna 
take leave o’ ye wi’ the tear in my ee, 
for that wadna be canny.—God bless ye, 
Reuben !” 

To avoid so ill an omen, she left the room 
hastily, while her features yet retained the 
mournful and affectionate smile which she 
had compelled them to wear, in order to 
support Butler’s spirits. 

* * * Butler flew to the Bible, the last 
book, which Jeanie had touched. To his 
extreme surprise, a paper, containing two or 
three pieces of gold, dropped from the book. 
With a black-lead pencil, she had marked 
the sixteenth and twenty-fifth verses of the 
thirty-seventh Psalm,—“ A little that a right- 
eous man hath, is better than the riches of 
the wicked.”—“I have been young and am 
now old, yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 


TO MISS C..M. SEDGWICK,. 


* BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


“ Our life is twofold—Sleep hath its own world.”—-Byron’s Dream. 


Way throbs my heart with quicker beat 
Whene’er I catch thy tone ? 

Why turns mine eye from all I meet 
To seek thy glance aloné ? 

Thy lightest accents breathe to me 
Far more than others hear ; 

I watch the smile they scarcely see, 
I mark the ready tear. 


Oh! is it that when sleep had sealed 
This erring, outward sight, 

Thy spirit was to mine revealed 
In its celestial light ? 

Thy heart regained the pulse of youth— 
The icy mask of Form 

Dissolved beneath the sun of Truth, 
And showed thee pure and warm. 


Lenox, Mass., Aucust, 1842. 
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The beauty of thy soul I viewed, 
The grace by virtue given ; 

And felt, by chastening griefs subdued, 
How fair thou’dst be in heaven. 

And now, that memory is so dear, 
That when thou meet’st mine eye, 

I ever see—though hidden here— 
The shape thou'lt wear on high. 


Bewildered am I when I think 
Of that mysterious power, 

Which joined our souls with hidden link, 
In my sweet slumbering hour. 

But oh! when deeper sleep shall steal 
Upon my lids and thine, 

I know that death will but reveal 
Thy soul more bright to mine ! 
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THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


BY MRS. WICKLIFFE. 


(WITH AN EBNGRAVING ON STEEL.) 


* To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions.”—OTHELLO. 


“ Mipnieut, and he is not come yet !” ex- 
claimed Theresa, as the silvery-toned moni- 
tor on the mantel broke her reverie. “ Not 
come—not coming! IfI were but sure he 
had ceased to love me—dared to love ano- 
ther! IfI had but proof—I would tear him 
from my heart forever! What? give him 
the liberty, which is all that he desires? 
Fool! not till I have taught him, that his 
wanton foot tramples not on a stingless 
worm; and that an injured woman is to be 
feared, not scorned. Oh! if I were but sure 
—if I had but proof! Misery—despair— 
any thing were better than these dreadful 
doubts, conjured up, rejected, and conjured 
up again !” 

Overcome by her emotions, and wearied 
with watching, Theresa threw herself on a 
couch to await her husband’s return. 

It was scarcely six months since she gave 
to that husband, at the altar, her hand; and 
with it the passionate devotion of a fresh 
and warm heart. She received in return the 
calm admiring affection of an appreciating, 
but somewhat hackneyed, lover. Mr. Ray- 
mond had been tempering his passions in 
the world of experience some fifteen years 
longer than his beautiful bride. His exte- 
rior was rather elegant than handsome. 
His manners had acquired a high degree of 
polish from foreign travel, and his intellect 
vigor and expansion from the study of men 
rather than of letters. In society he was 
universally courted; in private not unfre- 
quently beloved. 

Theresa was by birth an American; but 
gaze at her, or listen to her voice, a moment, 
and you would quickly trace her Italian ori- 
gin in the flashing of her dark eye, the vo- 
luptuous moulding of her queenly form, the 
liquid tones of her voice, the rich blood that 
crimsoned her olive cheek or left it hueless 
at a word, the tempests that swept over the 
rushing stream of her affections, as though 
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ruffling them to display their depth. The 
world called her happy in her union with 
Mr. Raymond ; and she might have been so, 
had not a strange mistrust of her own peer- 
less fascinations kept her in continual dread 
of rivalry. 

For the last fortnight Mr. Raymond had 
absented himself from home more frequently 
than usual. He had always a dignified or 
laughing reply for his wife’s petulant que- 
ties, but seldom a satisfactory one. 
length her suspicions and anxiety became 
intolerable. She condescended to make a 
confidant of her domestic—bribed him to fol- 
low his master, and acquaint her with his 
actions. They were residing in New-York, 
and she learned that most of her husband’s 
absent hours were passed in a fashionable 
part of the city, at the house of Mrs. Wal- 
ters, a lady past her prime and without 
daughters. The family of Mrs. Walters 
was one of the most respectable in the city. 
Theresa however was unacquainted with her 
and had not heen aware of her husband’s 
intimacy. She was still dissatisfied. Her 
domestic made further inquiries. She learn- 
ed that Mrs. Walters was then entertaining 
foreign guests—a lady and her daughter 
lately arrived from Germany. The daugh- 
ter was described as surpassingly lovely. 
This then was the attraction! Theresa 
questioned herhusband. He acknowledged 
himself acquainted with Frau and Fradlein 
Himmelstein. He had known them inti- 
mately abroad. But the subject seemed to 
annoy him; and he evidently desired to 
drop the conversation. 

Theresa’s curiosity was now enlisted on 
the side of her jealousy! One was enough 
for worse than purgatorial torment, but 
both—they were beyond human endurance! 
She determined to keep her feelings secret 
until a fitting moment for a disclosure and 
rupture. A day or two after her conversa- 
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THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


tion with Mr. Raymond, she was walking 
in Broadway at a later hour than was safe 
or usual with her. At some distance in 
front she recognized her husband. A young 
girl was leaning on his arm! He was too 
deeply engaged in conversation to perceive 
his wife. Her searching eyes were fixed on 
both as they approached. In that long gaze 
every feature of her husband’s companion 
was indelibly impressed on her soul. She 
passed unnoticed ; but the haunting image 
of that pure fair brow and roseless cheek— 
the celestial hue of those eyes, softly beam- 
ing through the dark fringes of their snowy 
curtains—the expressive lip, eloquent even 
while mute—the stray, silken ringlet, of that 
flaxen color, almost peculiar to childhood, 
which escaped from beneath the modest 
bonnet—these were more than enough to 
rouse the most painful and indignant emo- 
tions within Theresa’s bosom. 

She hastened home—a thousand fearful 
projects chasing one another in wild succes- 
sion through her brain. Night came, and 
her husband was still absent. Her evening 
meal was removed untasted. She remained 
lost in thought until the clock as it struck 
midnight aroused her. The reader is al- 
ready acquainted with her exclamation. 
Half an hour afterwards, she started up at 
an approaching step—it was her husband’s. 
What a look of reproach and outraged af- 
fection greeted him ! 

“Theresa! My own Therese! You are 
offended at my absence ?” he said gently. 
“T have been unavoidably detained. I did 
not know that it was so late.” 

“No, you knew nothing beneath the sy- 
ren’s spell. That you had a wife—a home 
were alike forgotten. Donot exasperate me 
by admitting it. I know it but too well; 
and, Edgar, one of these 

“Come, come, my tragedy-loving The- 
rese, no more of this idle jealousy! I have 
really been engaged on business of import- 
ancé.” 

“T do not doubt it, and your business- 
partner was the lily-faced girl, over whom 
you were hanging in Broadway—hanging 
so tenderly, that your wife passed unno- 
ticed! Of course you do not stoop to speak 
falsely—that were too smalla vice; and itwas 
business of importance, business of the heart!” 
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Mr. Raymond looked surprised and mo- 
mentarily confused. 

“You cannot deceive me any longer,” re- 
sumed Theresa, perceiving her advantage. 
“T insist on knowing, who she is ?” 

“ Agreed—but you must make me a re- 
turn for the information. There is no need 
of that fierce look and knitted brow—my re- 
quest has nothing to do with the lady-- 
child rather, for she is not sixteen, with 
whom you met me walking. My request is 
this: you have made preparations to attend 
the De Lormes’s fancy ball to-morrow eve- 
ning. Forego this pleasure for my sake, and 
remain at home. Their house is six miles 
from the city. The ride will be tedious. I 
myself will not remain there more than an 
hour. Grant me this, and I will freely tell 
you the young lady’s name—will give you 
my reasons before long, and promise to play 
truant less frequently.” 

“Nor this, nor anything else you can ask! 
Do you think to make me conspire against 
my own peace? Why should you wish for 
pleasure without me? AmI not your wife? 
Have I not the right to be ever by your side, 
to share your very thoughts? Edgar, 
beware how you tempt me to evil. Ifyou 
treat the love I have wasted upon you as 
a bauble, which you may wear and fling 
aside when weary of—-if you do not hoard 
it like a priceless jewel in your heart, too 
late you will find it transformed, and sting- 
ing the breast, to which it should have im- 
parted but joy. I warn you not to trifle with 
me !” 

Theresa left the apartment before Mr. 
Raymond could reply. When he entered 
his chamber shortly after, she had retired 
and was apparently asleep. But, that sweet 
tranquilizer of the weary spirit did not in 
reality bless her lids with its balming kiss 
that night. The next day Mr. Raymond 
made no further allusion to the ball. She 
scrupulously avoided all discussion with him, 
and received his wonted caresses with a pas- 
siveness foreign to her nature. 

Evening came. What proud perfection 
her mirror reflected as it gave back her 
faultless form attired in the rich Venetian 
costume so well suited to the gorgeous style 
of her beauty! Nor was the unquiet flash- 
ing of her eyes, lighted by her unusally 
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glowing cheek, and the alternate quiver and 
curl of her compressed lip, out of keeping 
with her costume. 

Mr. Raymond had chosen the character 
of Mercutio, and, in his personal appear- 
ance, did honor to Romeo’s gay and match- 
less friend. He gazed on the resplendent 
charms of his wife with mingled pride and 
uneasiness. Theresa’s jealousy-quickened 
perception divined his feelings, but her 
words were few and constrained. Husband 
and wife entered the carriage in boding si- 
lence. 

A flood of light bursts on their view. Ah! 
that it could dispel the gloom within their 
souls! Mirth-inspiring music, and laughter 
less gay, peal on their ears. Can they 
drown the whisperings of the troubled spirit? 

Mercutio and the beauteous Venetian en- 
ter the ball room together. Never had 
Theresa received the homage of the crowd 
with such soul-felt indifference. Her rest- 
less eyes are seeking some undiscovered 
object. She gives her ear to those beside 
her but nother mind. Isit the daring declar- 
ation, which that handsome Louis Quatorze 
is murmuring in her ear, that causes that 
sudden start, and sends the indignant blood 
from her cheek to warm her congealing 
heart? No, she seems unconscious alike of 
his presence and devotion. Her eyes are 
fastened on the vision-like being, who enters 
the room. 

“Who is she?” gasped Theresa without 
moving her eyes, but pressing her hand 
tightly on that of the enamored king? 

“ That beautiful girl in the dress of Anna 
Boleyn? That must be the young stranger 
so anxiously expected—Miss Himmelstein ; 
a friend of Mrs. Walters, lately arrived from 
Europe. This is her first appearance. What 
a palely transparent cheek! I never saw 
such a golden fleece of ringlets. There is 
something unearthly in her loveliness. Ah! 
warmer and more terrestrial beauty for me !” 

Theresa heard him not. She was watch- 
ing her husband. Mercutio approached the 
young stranger. What new and indescrib- 
able charm spreads over her countenance 
as she gives him her hand! How affection- 
ately confiding is the smile, with which she 
greets him! He remains at her side but an 
instant. Her looks follow him regrettingly ; 
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but he does not approach her again during 
the evening. 

Theresa partook of none of the gayeties 
around her. Her admirers were unheeded. 
She was ever hovering near the beautiful 
foreigner,—near as the crowd of worship- 
ers, which surrounded the fair girl, would 
permit. At length wearied, sick at heart, 
and disappointed at finding no more sub- 
stantial food for her jealousy, she withdrew 
from the revellers and seated herself at the 
open window, (for it was spring,) in the 
hope, perhaps, that the reviving air would 
cool the inward fire, which consumed her. 

“Come with me tothe garden? The air 
is balmy, and you need not fear it, my sweet 
Meta. This is no place for what I have to 
say.” 

These were the first words that fell on her 
ear. And the voice—that tender voice,— 
surely it was her husband’s ! 

“ As soon as I have excused myself from 
the next dance,” was the whispered reply. 

Theresa looked forth. Their backs were 
turned. She glided stealthily by them, 
rushed down the marble steps of the terrace, 
upon which the ball-room opened,—paused 
a moment at its base,—and then the agitat- 
ing passions, which convulsed her spirit, 
gave to her distorted features that expres- 
sion of intense anguish blended with triumph 
at her anticipated revenge, which the pencil 
of Parris has so felicitously portrayed. In 
a moment more she was concealed by the 
thick shrubbery, and Mr. Raymond, with 
his lovely companion, descended the steps. 

“ You cannot understand, my dear Meta, 
why I have seemed to avoid you the whole 
evening. You needed my support, and I 
perceive are pained.” Mr. Raymond, as he 
said these words, smoothed back the clus- 
tering ringlets that shaded her forehead, 

and pressed his lips upon it. “To tell you 
the unpleasant truth, Meta, it was necessity. 
My wife is here, and, as you have probably 
heard, is as jealous as Juno.” 

A stifled sound interrupted him. The 
frightened maiden clung to his arm. 

“Did you not hear that? Let us go back 
to the house. I am so terrified. It is an 
omen of evil !” 








“Tt was only the rustling of the branches. 
I must cure you of some of the superstition, 
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which has been imbibed in that land of ro- ; Her hand lay confidingly in his. His con- 


mance, which gave you birth. Did you won- 
der at my seeming coldness this evening ?” 

“Yes, but my confidence in you is so 
perfect, that ] knew whatever you did was 
right.” 

“Thanks, my gentle Meta. This would 
be an unfortunate moment indeed, for our 
secret to be discovered. Your father’s dis- 
pleasure would be great.” 

“T tremble at the thought. Did you not 


hear a noise? Pray let us return to the | 


house. I am satisfied with every thing you 
do. Ineed no soothing ; only let us return.” 

“ As you will, trembler.” And they bent 
their steps towards the saloon. 

With one hand tightly twined amid her 
jewelled hair, and the other pressed on her 
bosom, as though to still both heart and 
brain, Theresa fled from her hiding place. 
She did not reappear amongst the gay 
crowd that night, but hastened home. When 
Mr. Raymond entered his chamber some 
hours afterwards, she was again lying ap- 
parently in a deep sleep. The unusual 
ghastliness of her cheek alarmed him, but 
he deemed it the effect of fatigue, and would 
not disturb her. When the morning sun 
broke his slambers, Theresa was lying al- 
most in the same position, her cheek even 
paler, and her clasped hands cold as in death. 
He spoke to her—kissed her white lips—she 
shuddered slightly, but did not wake. 

That day she pleaded indisposition, and 
rose not from her couch. At her husband’s 
earnest entreaty that she would permit him 
to send for medical aid, she ever replied : 

“T have the medicine at hand, that will 
suit me best. Leave me in quiet.” 

He left her. As the door closed upon 
him, she whispered wildly to kerself,—“ Go, 
yes, go! The hour is past, when I could 
spring to welcome your coming,-—past, ne- 
ver to return! Now dol give my soul up 
to hatred. She—she first shall feel if I can 
inflict a pang equal to that which she has 
given. Then are my energies devoted 
to making him rue the day we met. The 
ways are so manifold for that—but she,— 
thanks to her superstition,—I will soon hold 
her heart-strings in a merciless hand.” 

It was evening. Edgar Raymond was 
seated hy the side of the beauteous Meta. 
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versation, whether of rebuke or counsel, was 
earnest and low; and she listened to him 
with mute and childlike attention. A ser- 
vant entered. 

“ A person in the entry—a woman, desires 
a few moments conversation with Miss Him- 
melstein.” 

“ Ask her to walk in; Iam disengaged.” 

The servant left the room, and returned. 

“She is very old, and meanly dressed. 
She inquired if you were alone, and begged 
you would have the kindness to come to her. 
She will not detain you she says.” 

Poor and aged! Meta’s heart was 
touched; and she followed the servant. A 
woman bent almost double with age, and 
wrapped in wild and tattered habiliments 
awaited her. Ata sign from this individual, 
she dismissed the domestic. 

“Can what I have to say be told in pri- 
vate? Itis of importance,” feebly demand- 
ed the woman. 

Meta led the way to the library, which 
was unoccupied. As the door closed, the 
infirm step of the stranger seemed to gain 
strength, and her stature height. Her voice, 
too, though broken still, had more power and 
clearness. 

“You do not know me, Meta Himmel- 
stein; yet to me you are no stranger,—nor 
you, nor the secrets of your past life; nay, 
nor of your future. It is in my power to lift 
the veil from both.” 

Meta trembled violently, and placed her 
hand on a chair for support. The voice and 
mien of the stranger, became more solemn 
and more fierce. “My mission must be se- 
cret. I come to warn you of the present, 
to reveal to you the future. That you may 
believe my power to do this, I will prove to 
you my knowledge of the past; then may I 
tell the doom of her, who, within the form of 
an angel, shrouds the spirit of a demon,— 
who is pitiless and self-loving—who joys 
over the heart she has trampled beneath 
her feet,—exults in the ruin of all its hopes, 
—whose—” 

* No, oh, no! he has pursued me—perse- 
cuted me—I only—” 

“ Whose triumph is as fleeting as her hap- 
piness,—whose discovery is certain,—over 
whose head even now—” 
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Paler and paler grew the cheek of Meta, 
and her eyes glassier and more widely dis- 
tended ; and, as the last words were uttered, 
she fell with a piercing shriek heavily to the 
ground. The stranger flew to her,—lifted 
her in her powerful arms, and was bearing 
her to the window, when Mr. Raymond 
rushed into the chamber. He seized the 
female rudely by the shoulder,— 

“Woman! hag! you have murdered 
her !” 

“ Quick, Edgar, give her water, she will 
revive !” 

“Good heavens! Theresa! 
you? How came you here ?” 

Meta at that moment unclosed her eyes. 
She tremblingly withdrew from the arms 
that still supported her. 

“ And you, Edgar,—how came you here?” 
demanded Theresa fiercely, her passicns 
regaining their dominion as her self-posses- 
sion returned. “Did you think you could 
escape the watchful eyes of her, who once 
loved you? I know all—your perfidy—your 
infidelity,—and will proclaim it aloud—will 
publish it to the world, and demand the re- 
tribution the law permits an injured wife. 
From this moment—” 

“ Stop, Theresa !” said Mr. Raymond 
calmly, “and learn how unfortunately your 
passion has blinded you instead of render- 
ing your vision clearer. Meta, this is most 
unfortunate, but it is no time now for con- 
cealment. Theresa, you behold in Meta,— 
the supposed daughter of Frau Himmel- 
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stein,—in reality Meta Raymond, the child 


of my only brother, who, as you well know, } 


is married in Vienna. Meta was persecuted 
by the addresses of a profligate of high rank 
and possessing great influence at court, who 
became enamored ofher. Her father was 
too much in his power openly to refuse him 
her hand. He therefore pretended she was 
spending a few weeks at one of the brun- 
nens, and sent her secretly to America un- 
der the protection of Madame Himmelstein, 
who was returning to her native country. 
To escape detection and certain pursuit, 
Meta passed as her daughter. Even Mrs. 
Walters knows nothing to the contrary. 
Her father enjoined upon me to reveal to 
none, net even to you, her true name. I was 
forced to comply with his request. I would 
have taken her beneath our own roof, had 
not your temperament unfortunately been 
such as to render that impossible, unless I 
revealed to you her relationship. It was to 
spare you the pain of arousing your jealousy 
by beholding her at Mrs. De Lorme’s fancy 
ball, and seeing the intimacy, which existed 
between us, that I entreated you to remain 
at home. And now, Theresa, shall we ‘pro- 
claim this—publish it to the world ? ” 
“Oh! Edgar, can you ever forgive me ?” 
“ Deserve your own forgiveness, Theresa, 
by conquering your error; mine was given 
before it was asked.. And now salute your 
niece, who has hardly recovered from the 
terror, which your masquerading and for- 
tune-telling have occasioned her.” 





TO EMILY. 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


“Up rose the sun—and up rose Emily.” 


Five hundred years have passed away, 
Since Chaucer, in that single line, 
Pourtray’d a damsel of his day, 
Whose soul was pure and fair as thine. 


And thou art rising like the sun, 
And be thy Destiny the same, 
With him, a cloudless race to run, 

And close in still serener flame ! 
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ADVANTAGES OF BEING SLANDERED. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Every body speaks well of him! I am sorry to hear it; for then he must have bowed as low to knaves and 
fools as to the honest dignity of virtue and of talent—Sneripan. 


“Ts tT possible ?” 

“True, every word of it! I had it direct 
from Mrs. Marvel, whose husband, you know 
is a very matter of fact sort of a man, and 
the last in the world to invent such a story 
about anybody.” 

“ Well, I never would have believed, that 
young Langdale could have fallen into such 
habits! So inconsiderate too at this mo- 
ment, when his bedridden old uncle is hesi- 
tating as to how he shall dispose of his 
immense estate !” 

“Oh, that will undoubtedly go to Mr. 
Allen, the other nephew, who is a perfect 
model for the young men of the age in his 
habits ; and who calls on old Gregory twice 
a day dutifully to inquire into his health.” 

“And doesn’t the dissipated one have 
sense enough to do the same ?” 

“Quite. the contrary. Langdale hasn’t 
called on his uncle these six months. He is 
too fond of his bottle and his cigar to concern 
himself about the old gentleman.” 

“ And which of the nephews is favored by 
the famous beauty, Miss Maberly ?” 

“The fortunate one of course, whichso- 
ever he may be; but as the chances of 
wealth now are in favor of Allen, Lang- 
dale is not so much encouraged at present 
asformerly.” . 

“ And so Langdale really has a cottage at 
Bloomingdale, and ——.” 

“Hush! Don’t for the world repeat it as 
coming from me—though at the same time, 
I must say, I think it proper that such things 
should be known.” 

“To be sure they should! I have a dozen 
more calls to make this morning, my dear 
Mrs. B——. Good day! Be sure and re- 
turn my visit soon.” 

And thus saying, Miss Patter took her 
leave, and made a dozen calls in rapid suc- 
cession, and every where communicated the 
intelligence she had gathered in regard to 
Mr. Langdale. ‘ 

These agreeable intimations were but 








part of a system of abuse, which had been 
originated by Mr, Harrowby, an old friend 
of Langdale’s, and a masterly tactician, in 
his management of the minor peculiarities of 
human nature. Langdale had been com- 
plaining that Miss Maberly gave him noen- 
couragement, and that his uncle had assu- 
red him, that he should only leave him 
enough in his will to buy him a suit of 
mourning. Harrowby heard this intelli- 
gence, with concern, for he was himself in- 
debted to Langdale for the loan of some odd 
hundreds, and though he well knew he 
should never be dunned for the repayment, 
he was yet desirous of keeping his young 
friend in a position, where he should never 
feel the temptation of want. Harrowby ap- 
plied himself to the study of Langdale’s 
case—questioned him minutely as to what 
the world said of him—what were Miss Ma- 
berly’s characteristics, and what were the 
uncle’s. He learnt that the young lady was 
of rather a romantic turn of mind, ambitious 
but high-spirited and generous—fond of 
admiration, and remarkably fond of having 
her ownway. According to Langdale’s be- 
lief, however, the good and the beautiful 
preponderated in her character as well asin 
her person. 

As for old Gregory the uncle, he had been 
a roué in his youth, but was now entirely 
reformed. He took credit to himself for the 
change, but the fact was, that gout and in- 
cipient disease had wrought it. He belong- 
ed to some dozen temperance societies, and 
abused his old friend King Alcohol with the 
habitual zeal of new converts. 

Harrowby reflected long and intently up- 
on these and other particulars, which Lang- 
dale communicated. At last, he exclaimed: 
“T see it, my young friend. I have struck 
the root of the mischief. The fact is, you 
have altogether too good acharacter. You 
are too amiable, too correct, too unexcep- 
tionable in your deportment. You don’t 
afford pegs enough for Slander to hang her 
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68 ADVANTAGES OF BEING SLANDERED. 
little exaggerations upon. You must com- $ cautious than the author of this old saw is le 
mit some trifling peccadilloes, or you will be ; Shakspere, when he says, ‘ Corruption wins be 
ruined. Let me see. Suppose you stand ; not more than honesty; from which we ¥ 
in the colonnade before Pinteux’s to-morrow may infer, that honesty wins not more than « 
with a cigar in your mouth and your cheeks ; corruption; which I believe to be a fact. e 
very much flushed. Butno. There is not } But we are straying from the subject before P 
the least occasion that you should do any ; us. The question is, how are you to regain « 
thing of that kind. Slander requires no ; the favor of your uncle and your mistress ? cl 
straw in the manufacture of her bricks. Im- 3 I have revealed to you the means. Give me u 
ayination supplies material solid enough for : a carte blanche to slander you; and all shall tk 
her. I must backbite you a little, Langdale 3 be well.” a 
—give currency to a few bits of scandal— “Really, my dear Harrowby, this is a bg 
get you well abused—and then there will $ most original plan for advancing one’s for- L 
be some hope of retrieving your fortunes.” ; tunes; but I rely upon your superior saga- “ 
“Really, Harrowby,” replied Langdale, ; city and knowledge of the world. I leave tt 
‘I do not comprehend your tactics. Look at } my character in your hands.” P 
my cousin, Allen; see what an excellent “ And I will re-consign it to a maiden fr 
character he enjoys! And what will be the } lady of my acquaintance, who will deal with q 
consequence? He will marry Ellen Maber- ; it very tenderly.” . 
by, and become old Gregory’s heir.” Here the conference between Harrowby a 
“Fie upon your faint heart! He will } and his pupil terminated; and the former Ps 
never do any such thing. He is ruining 3 drew his silk handkerchief over his hat, and “ 
himself by playing the saint.” went forth to set afoot the project he had h 
; “ Why, Harrowby, he is the President of 3 originated. : 
a Temperance Society, and surely if any The result did not fully appear until se- 
thing can prejudice his uncle in his favor, ; veral months had elapsed. By that time, _ 
it will be that fact.” Langdale had become one of the most no- . 
; “Alla mistake! You show your igno- : torious young men about town. Studious : 
rance of human nature, my dear boy, in 3 in his habits, with a constitutional repug- rs 
| saying so. Self-love is at the bottom of all $ nance to sensual excesses, and passing the M 
’ our actions,—I take that as an axiom. Now, $ greater part of his time among his books; r 
3 is it the way to win old Gregory’s favor to } he yet innocently acquired the reputation of “ 
} make it continually apparent to his under- § being a “five-botile man,”—a gay deceiver, rs 
$ standing that you are vastly better than he 3 a gambler and a confirmed rake. Mothers . 
2 was at your age?” warned their daughters against his insidious “* 
“But the lady, Harrowby,—surely she $ arts. Prudent fathers threatened their sons ; 
will prefer, that her lover should be a man 3} with rustication in the event of their ventur- | 
; of unobjectionable character.” ing to mingle in his society. Numberless le 
;  Unobjectionable humbug! How will : were the stories of his extravagances, his ~ 
} she ever find out that she loves him, unless ; “scrapes,” and his gaming propensities. ve 
some one gives her an opportunity of de- ; Harrowby, when he heard of these things, - 
; fending him? Anh! let all the world traduce ; ashe often would, from papas and mammas, r 
rather than praise me to the woman, whose ; looked grave, shook his head, and remarked, 
love I would win.” that it was a pity such a fine young man ey 
“ Where would your philosophy lead to?” 3 should so throw himself away. And all this r- 
> asked Langdale. “If you are right, then ; while poor Langdale, forgetful even of his - 
$ the old proverb is wrong; and honesty is ; friend’s project in his behalf, was deeply _ 
3 not the best policy.” engaged in the preparation of a work on i. 
; “ For its own sake,” said Harrowby, “it  ornithology—a favorite study with him,— 
3 is—for our own peace of mind, and the smile ; and rarely went forth except for exercise. ” 
; of our own conscience! I would not give At length the physicians gave the world > 
; much for the honesty, which is based solely 3 to understand that old Gregory could not . 
; upon a trust in its policy. How much more ; survive more than a week or two. His ; } ' 
a hee 
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large fortune rendered it of course an inter- 
esting subject of public speculation; who 
was to be his heir? “ Allen, of course!” 
said the world; and Allen thought so him- 
self, and took occasion to ask Mrs. Maberly 
point-blank if she objected to him as a 
son-in-law. The mother expressed herself 
charmed at the prospect; but Ellen posi- 
tively said “no.” The mother stormed and 
threatened ; and the daughter retired weep- 
ing to her chamber, and sitting down to a 
writing-desk, addressed a long letter to 
Langdale ; who, discouraged by demon- 
strations of aversion on the part of the mo- 
ther, and by misinterpreted caprices on the 
partof the daughter, had retired, sick at heart, 
from the candidacy for her hand. We cannot 
quote the whole of Ellen’s letter, for it would 
only be laughed at. She had heard of Lang- 
dale’s fabled career of dissipation, and sup- 
posed that he had surrendered himself to it 
on account of his despair of ever attaining 
her hand. Dreadful stories were told of 
him, she said ; but she didn’t believe half of 
them—not half. Every body seemed for- 
saking him now. Even his old uncle had 
cut him off with a shilling—so her mother 
declared. Under these circumstances, she 
had discovered, that she loved him better 
than any one else in the world—and marry 
Mr. Allen she wouldn’t,—nothing should 
force her to that. She expressed a hope, 
nay, she was sure that Langdale would re- 
form, under her influence, and she could 
never believe that he was a fiftieth part as 
bad as people represented him. 

Such was the tenor of the young lady’s 
letter. Langdale had not finished reading 
and kissing it, when he received a summons 
to attend the death-bed of his uncle. Sin- 
cerely concerned at the intelligence of his 
kinsman’s serious illness, he hastened to ful- 
fil the summons. Gregory was the only 
remaining brother of his departed mother, 
and though Langdale had never experienced 
from him any kindness, and expected no ad- 
vantage from his death, he now keenly felt 
a twinge of remorse at his long neglect of 
the childless old gentleman. On his way, he 
encountered Harrowby, who insisted on ac- 
companying him. They entered the sick 
chamber together. Before they reached the 
bed, the occupant had breathed his last. 








Several persons were present in the apart- 
ment—a clergyman, Mr. Gruff the attorney, 
a physician, Allen, and a servant. Lang- 
dale uttered an unaffected exclamation of 
regret on learning what had happened, but 
did not pretend to any very vehement emo- 
tion. Allen sat with his handkerchief to his 
eyes, the picture of disconsolate affliction. 
After ascertaining that due preparations 
would be made for the obsequies, Langdale 
signified to Harrowby his intention of re- 
turning home. 

“Stop a moment, my young friend,” said 
Mr. Gruff. “There may be something that 
will interest you in this paper.” 

Allen put down his handkerchief, and 
pricked up his ears. Mr. Gruff drew forth 
a paper tied with red tape from his pocket, 
and without farther preface, read the follow- 
ing passage from the last will and testament 
of the deceased. “Whereas, my nephew, 
Hopkins Allen, has manifested a becoming 
interest in the good cause of temperance, I 
hereby bequeath the sum of five thousand 
dollars to the asylum for inebriates, on con- 
dition that the said Hopkins Allen is made 
one of the trustees of the said institution. 
And whereas my nephew, Arthur Langdale, 
unless some strong inducement is offered to 
him to reform, is likely to become a candi- 
date for the humane offices of the directors 
of the said asylum, I hereby bequeath to 
him the bulk of my property, consisting of 
real estate, etc. etc., as enumerated in sche- 
dule A ; on condition, that he will from this 
time forth abandon the use of ardent spirits; 
and I leave it solely to his honor as a gen- 
tleman to declare whether or no he accedes 
to this condition.” 

A groan from Mr. Allen, a smothered 
huzza from Harrowby, and a cry of surprise 
from Langdale, succeeded the reading of 
this extraordinary clause. 

“ What say you now to my tactics?” 
asked Harrowby, when he and Langdale 
were in the open street. Without waiting 
for a reply, he continued: “I have only one 
regret. It is, that this should have occurred 
before Ellen Maberly had declared herself in 
your favor. Her disinterestedness would be 
questionable should shesmile upon younow.” 

“Not at all. Read that letter,” replied 


; Langdale. 
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“Victorious on every side!” exclaimed 
IHlarrowby, as he skimmed its contents. 


“Didn't I tell youso? Wasn’t it my abuse 


of you, that brought you all this good for- 
tune ?” 

“Tt would seem so—and yet how unnatu- 
ral !” 

“ Not at all! Didn’t the Athenians tire of 
hearing Aristides called the just, and isn’t 
human nature the same now that it ever 
was? Your fool of a cousin got people to 
surround your uncle, who continually rung 
in the old man’s ears the praises of his ne- 
phew. Of you he heard nothing but bad 
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But with you he felt that he had 
sympathies in common. He could say to 
his own heart, ‘I was the same wild dog 
myself when I was of his age.’ He was 
true to his nature at the last. Self-love 
triumphed, as I calculated it would triumph.” 

“T shall never speak ill of slanderers after 
this,” said Langdale. 

“ They have their uses, depend upon it,” 
rejoined Harrowby. “Poor Allen! He has 
fallen a victim to the irreproachableness of 
his character. But there are Maberly’s 
marble steps. Suppose you go in, and ask 
Ellen to fix the marriage day.” 





OUR NATIVE WILD FLOWERS. 


(WITH COLORED ENGRAVINGS.) 
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THE AZALIA NUDIFLORA, OR WILD HONEYSUCKLE. 


EMBLEM. 


In remote and shady dells, 

The serene Azalia dwells, 
Shedding on the woodland air, 
Hues, like crimson sunsets fair, 
Pouring from her crystal urn, 
Which the lightest gales upturn, 
Odors sweeter, rarer far 

Than Arabia’s perfumes are. 
On her light and graceful stem, 
Lo! she shines the forest's gem ; 
And, with grateful heart, receives 
Light and dew upon her leaves. 


When the Summer’s balmy air 
Breathes not strong enough, to bear 
From the thistle’s prickly crown 
Its light-wafted ball of down, 

Then the bright Azalia looks 
Boldly forth beside the brooks, 
And, (this tale the violet tells) 
Gleeful shakes her roseate bells. 
But, with clouds when overcast 
Comes the rude and pelting blast, 
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TENDERNESS. 


Then Azalia’s courage fails, 
As before tue storm she quails ; 
And she drops the ruby urns, 
Which the lightest gale upturns. 


Fragile, fair and sensitive, 
Brief the time she has to live ; 
Yet an emblem she presents, 
Full of beautiful intents. 
Fair as garden flowers may be, 
Yet she loves retiracy ; 
Well content to bloom and die, 
All unseen by human eye ;— 
Emblem, too, of tenderness 
And affection formed to bless, 
In her fine and gentle sense, 
Bearing no harsh influence ! 
Let her memory treasured dwell 
’Mong the flowers we cherish well: 
And when Summer with her train 
Broiders all the fields again, 
Let us seek the woodland vale, 
And the bright Azalia hail! 


Emma F. Autston. 
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Azalea nudif lora. 


a Drown from Nature for Sargents New Monthly Magazine, by Ew 
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MY FIRST ARTICLE. 


BY SAMUEL SAMSON, Esa. 


I was born—but I forget that my object 
is not so much to write my autobiography, 
as to give an account of the most prominent 
incident in it. Let it suffice, then, that I was 
born in some year or other, and grew up to 
the years and stature of manhood with a 
very good opinion of my own powers, and 
with the esteem and wondering admiration 
of my relations. Feeling that a psycholo- 
gical statement of the gradual developement 
of genius in my person, would be instruc- 
tive and interesting to the world, I would 
gladly, did space and time admit, give it 
here, but as that is impossible, 1 will take off 
the edge of the disappointment my readers 
must experience at the announcement, by 
informing them thatI soon intend to publish 
my memoirs in two large octavo volumes ; 
and I feel assured, that no work which has 
been issued from the press, since the world- 
renowned “Memoirs of P. P., Clerk of the 
Parish,” will equal it in importance. 

Like many other eminent individuals, I 
was early afflicted with the amiable weak- 
ness of thinking myself the most important 
personage in the world, and I must confess 
that I have seen nothing in my intercourse 
with society to induce me to change my opi- 
nion. The great source of misery to me in 
this life, has been the difficulty I have expe- 
rienced in bringing the selfish and corrupt 
judgments of other people into harmony 
with my own; and the “ower true tale” I 
am now to recount, affords a melancholy 
illustration of this. 

I was one day leaning lazily over my led- 
ger, and thinking that it was very singular 
that I, who had made so many figures in 
that book, could not make a figure in the 
world,—in short, brooding over “ those rich 
thoughts, on which young genius lives ;” and 
altogether unconscious that a great incident 
was to be woven into the texture of my life, 
when a letter, directed to me as Samuel 


a younger clerk. Feeling assured from the 
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3 fired them, as it were, out of one gun. 
Samson, Esq., was placed in my hands by 3 


direction and handwriting, that it did not 
come from a dun, I hastily broke it open, 
and found it to contain a polite request from 
the editor of a monthly magazine, to con- 
tribute an article to his periodical. As this 
was the first invitation of the kind I had ever 
received, and, moreover, asI had imbibed a 
prejudice against the taste of periodical edi- 
tors, from their constant pract.ce of refusing 
to publish many valuable speculations I had 
voluntarily sent to them, my surprise and 
pleasure, as an elegant bard very justly ob- 
serves, “may be better imagined than de- 
scribed.” With a mind filled with the most 
delicious sensations, I read over and over 
again the precious epistle, and surrendered 
myself a willing slave to the vanity it nou- 
rished. My future fame rose up before my 
mind in colossal proportions, and I was only 
awakened from my sweet reverie, by feeling, 
rather than hearing, my employer’s voice 
hissing into my ear a command to chronicle 
the sale of a quart of oil, two pints of molas- 
ses, and a pound and a half of candles. I 
descended at once from the clouds to the 
shop, not, however, without breaking the 
neck of one fine idea, and dislocating the 
joints of another,—and resumed my custo- 
mary avocations. As soon as office hours 
would allow, I hastened home to convey the 
joyful intelligence of my good fortune to my 
friends, and received from them such assur- 
ances of my abilities, as left no doubt in my 
mind that I should astonish the world, some 
four weeks from that time, by a perfect 
thunder and lightning storm of genius. 

To the preparation of my article I devoted 
most of my time. I chose a splendid theme, 
and ransacked Pope’s Homer, Paradise 
Lost, Mitford’s Greece, and every other 
book I possessed, or could borrow, to illus- 
trate and adorn my subject. I collected all 
the scattered ideas I had ever thought, and 
My 
style was formed on the high pressure prin- 


3 ciple, and teemed with big words. Thunder, 
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MY FIRST ARTICLE. 





and lightning, and earthquakes, and volca- 
noes, and fire, and wind, were tasked to the 
utmost for similes, especially the latter, for 
which I must confess to have had a singular 
liking. Patiently, day after day, I hung on 
the slender reed of metaphor over the yawn- 
ing gulf of bathos, exposed to a perfect hail 
storm of ideas. 

I manifested, in every part of my essay, 
an intimate acquaintance with all the great 
authors who had preceded me, and proved, 
to my own satisfaction at least, my superi- 
ority to them all. I jostled them about, and 
rapped them over the knuckles, and proba- 
bly experienced in my dealings with them, 
similar sensations to those which filled the 
cranium of the Jackass, as he danced among 
the chickens. At the end of a month, by 
dint of drinking profusely of gin, taking 
salts, wearing no stock, absorbing other 
men’s ideas like a sponge, throwing myself 
into a furious state of excitement by apply- 
ing hot towels outwardly, and hotter liquids 
inwardly,—by being crazy all the day, and 
sleepless all the night—by neglecting my 
business, and throwing my account books 
into almost inextricable confusion,—I man- 
aged to compose an essay, which for critical 
acumen, philosophic depth, beauty of ima- 
gery, and Johnsonian ponderosity of style, I 
fondly imagined would safely challenge the 
severest criticism, procure for me everlast- 
ing fame, and, in the words of the Hon. 
Samuel Slick, fairly “take the shine off of 
all creation, and be actually equal to cash.” 

As soon as it was completed, I despatched 
it to my good editorial friend, with the re- 
quest that he would give it a prominent 
place in his valuable journal, and correct, if 
need be, the spelling and punctuation. Af- 
ter I had done this, and become fully con- 
scious that I was to appear before the public 
as an author, my joy was boundless. In 
spite of all my efforts to affect a certain phi- 
losophical composure, the innate restless- 

ness of my genius would break out at times 
in wild fits of glee. As I walked the streets 
I imagined that every body was looking at 
me, and I accommodated my dress and gait 
to my supposed reputation. When I met 
a friend, the bow with which I recognized 
him had in it a certain patronizing air, 
as if an acknowledgement of acquaintance 


aval 


from me at that time conferred more honor 
than it would have done some days previous. 
If any one referred to the melancholy air I 
had assumed, I replied that those whose 
minds were wrestling with great thoughts 
and deep emotions, were proverbially mis- 
anthropic. My conversation grew more ex- 
‘clusively literary, and I spoke of our eminent 
authors with less severity than was my wont, 
thinking that as a few days would place me 
above them all, it would be well to bea 
little gracious, and bear my prospective hon- 
ors meekly. 

At last the all-important day arrived. The 
Baconian Magazine was duly published, 
and, as I opened a copy with trembling fin- 
gers and beating heart, I found my own 


article was the second in point of rank. I } 


despatched a letter to my employer, inform- 


ing him that I should not be at the store on | 


that day, as matters of importance, relating 
2 perhaps to the welfare of the race, but more 
especially to my own immortal intellect, had 
imperative demands on my time. All my 
aunts, cousins, and relations of every sort 
and kind, were then summoned to my mo- 


ther’s house, for the purpose of hearing my > 


article read. Iwas dressed on that occa- 
sion in a plain suit, in order that the rich and 
gorgeous clothing which enveloped my 


thoughts, might shine from the contrast. I | 
§ received the felicitations of my friends with } 
a studied graciousness of manner, and con- | 


curred with them fully in what they were 
pleased to say respecting my uncommon 


talents. In reading my performance, I was ; 
of course often interrupted by ejaculations | 
of wonder and delight from my impartial » 
; and discriminating hearers, and when I con- , 
cluded, I received a perfect shower of com- } 


pliments. One of my cousins, of a literary 
turn, exclaimed that she only wished that 


A 





; old aunt regretted that her husband was 
not still a captain of an artillery company, 
as this would be a suitable occasion fora 
parade and salute. She, however, gave me 
a salute on the cheek, which made almost 
as loud a report as if it had proceeded from 
the “adamantine lips” of my uncle’s cannon. 
Alas! I little dreamed then, that hardly a 
; day would elapse, before a ruthless and 





Sir Walter Scott was alive, and another ex- } 
pressed a fear, that she should die, and my | 
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deadly fire would be opened upon me from 
the canons of criticism, which would sweep 
away from the literary world all vestige, 
both of the article and myself. 

On the next day I walked out for the 
purpose of feeling the public pulse, and ob- 
serving the sensation, which I concluded my 
performance would immediately produce. 
I must confess that I was somewhat aston- 
ished to see that the world wagged on to all 
appearance, as if nothing remarkable had 
happened. There was no sign of excite- 
ment in the streets, and I was just on the 
point of concluding that my article had not 
been seen, when I met my borrowing friend, 
Tom Brownerig. I asked him with as much 
carelessness as I could assume, if he had 
heard of my article in the Baconian Maga- 
zine. 

“Heard of it?’ he exclaimed; “why, 
Heaven bless you, I have heard of nothing 
else. The whole city is ringing with it. I 
just heard Professor Pole say that the au- 
thorship of Junius might now be considered 
as settled. Sam, lend me three and six- 
pence, if you please.” 

“ Delighted with the news, I gladly loaned 
him all the money I had in my pocket, which 
amounted to a trifle less than the sum de- 
sired, and continued my leisure walk, and 
resumed my delightful meditations. Ob- 
serving an insurance-office near, the thought 
suddenly struck me,—my spontaneous rea- 
son is uncommonly active,—that the news- 
papers might have some notice of the maga- 
zine; and I accordingly entered, and took 
up the New England Luminary. Running 
my eye hastily over the editorials, I soon 
saw the words, “ Baconian Magazine for 
March,” and with trembling anxiety I read 
as follows : 

“This popular periodical for the present 
month has been laid upon our table. It 
contains its usual amount of interesting and 
instructive matter. The first article, written 
by our talented townsman, George Sala- 
mander, is excellent; but the second,”— 
here I opened wide my eyes,—“ is the most 
miserable piece of trash we ever perused. 
It is conceited, windy, watery, full of ignor- 
ant pretension, and destitute of any kind of 
merit whatever. The author evidently wor- 
ships his production, but we acquit him of 
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the charge of idolatry, for his performance, 
to use the application of a celebrated painter, 
is like nothing on the earth, or under the 
earth, or in the heavens over the earth. 
We should advise the writer to take out his 
brains, and hang them up on a clothes-line 
to dry, for they are so impregnated with 
sap, that we fear he cannot long escape 
the dropsy. We are astonished that the 
intelligent editor of the Baconian Magazine, 
has allowed such a concentrated piece of 
milk and water to appear in his valuable 
journal.” 

It would be impossible for me to express 
in language the horrible sensations which 
overpowered me as I read this insolent, dia- 
bolical, and heartless piece of criticism. At 
first I was stunned by the shock, and mecha- 
nically read, and re-read it with hardly any 
consciousness of myself or any thing else; 
but this gradually gave way to shame, mor- 
tification, and horror. My brain was in a 
whirl, and my heart was rent as with an 
earthquake. Two contending feelings al- 
ternately swayed my mind,—one impelled 
me to destroy myself, the other to destroy 
my reviewer. The latter at last prevailed, 
and dashing down the obnoxious paper, and 
stamping upon it with rage, I rushed from 
the office. _ Utterly regardless of a cry of 
“mad dog!” which was raised at my heels, 
I did not stop a moment for rest or breath 
until I had burst into the editorial office of 
the New England Luminary. I there ob- 
served in one corner, a little man with 
squinting eyes, complacently smoking a 
cigar, and resting his legs on a desk, some 
inches above his head. With fury in my 
eye, and with a voice husky with passion, I 
grasped my cane till my fingers almost pe- 
netrated its head, and shrieked out, “are 
you the editor of this paper ?” 

“T guess, I am,” was his reply, as he opened 
“4 fissure near his chin,” and suffered a vol- 
ume of smoke to curl lazily out of it. 

“ Did you write the notice of the Baconian 
Magazine ?” 

“] did,” was the passionless reply. 

“ Well, sir, then I will tell you that I!!! am 
the author of rue article on the Progress of 
the Arts.” 

“Indeed! Have I the honor of gazing on 
the author of that stupendous production ?” 
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4 IMPROMPTU. 
vaecinonnann ee : 
‘ “Pll answer you,” said I between my ; mouth, which was mocking me. I can find 
clenched teeth; “do you see this cane ?” ; no other simile which can even faintly ex- ; 
2 “Yes; at least I perceive you have the : press my feelings at that time, and with this 3 
3 spirit of Cain. But young man do you use ; no doubt my readers are satisfied. } ; 
$ oil on your hair?” $ How I got home is a mystery to me. For | ; 
3 “No.” ; weeks I suffered under an intellectual numb- } : 
3 “So I supposed. It is kept continually } ness which paralyzed my faculties. But the ; 
: moist by the abundance of sap in your ; greatest wounds will gradually heal, al- 8 
> head. John,”—turning to a large negro, } though those of the vanity are the most 
; whose presence I had not before observed,— difficult to be cured. I at length began to 3 
‘ “kick this fellow down stairs. The liberty ; reason, and take an inventory of my abili- 
¢ of the press must be preserved.” ; ties, and reckon up the profit and loss ac- } |) 
¢ I do not know how it is, but the sight of ; count of my ideas. Had not ; 
5 . . * * ¢ ¢ 
that brawny negro sensibly diminished my ; “That accursed print, the Edinburgh Review, ; 
; courage, and not being desirous of giving 3 which feeds on sighs, and groans, and brains, and blood,” } § 
$ him any trouble on my account, I cast one im 3 
; ten-thousand-dagger-glance at the editor, } pronounced Byron a flat, and told Words- ; 
’ and with my heart in my throat, and my ; worth that his Excursion “ would never do,” ; 
> hands in my pockets, I left the office. My 3 and accused Montgomery of being inspired 3 
’ feelings when I once more was in the open ; by weak tea? And why should I be anni- } § 3 
air were awful. I had been stabbed in repu- 3 hilated by such a poor, miserable, fameless, } 
tation and cheated of my revenge. Ye } fangless creature, as the editor of the Lumi- 3 
gods! how I skulked home through the ; nary? To be sure, the Baconian Magazine 
> most obscure alleys, with my eyes bent on the ; proprietors respectfully declined receiving ; 
’ ground. Every person that gave me a look, ; any more of my articles, on the plea that 
’ imagined to be aware of my disgrace, and they were unsuited to the taste of their { Bf } 
; tosneer at it. Every handbill I saw, ap- ; readers,—but what great man was ever ap- | ; 
> peared to contain my name in large capitals 3 preciated in his own age? 
; prefixed to the obnoxious review. I did not ; Thus reasoning, I soon recovered my ac- } | 3 
> then remember, that the editor of the maga- ; customed equanimity, and returned to my 
’ zine, with more care for my reputation than ; employment in the grocery line; and at my } ‘ 
’ I myself possessed, had merely affixed my ; stand, No. 17, * * Court, I am happy to in- ; 
: initials to the article. It seemed as if every ; form my friends and the public, they will 2 
; thing in creation had been turned into one ; find a good assortment of vegetables, sugar, } ; 
§ great eye, and that eye was gazing upon rice, and articies of every description, ex- | ; 
; me; or into a great nose which was sneer- } cept those which are appropriated by the ; ; 
$ ing at me; or worse still, into a monstrous magazines. ; 
: 1 
. | § 
| IMPROMPTU, 17 
ON HEARING THAT THE PARK THEATRE WAS CONVERTED INTO A CIRCUS. 
; Benotp the “ progress” of this wondrous Age ! , 
g A crab-like progress, judging from the Stage. 
| Where Cooke, and Kean, and Cooper plaudits drew, ? 
And Shakspeare’s living pictures met our view ; 3 
Where Malibran entranced the city’s ears, : ; 
@ And Forrest’s manly touches forced our cheers— ; 
Horses and dogs, with Harlequin to guide, } 
Usurp the boards and o’er the scene preside. 3 
The Drama flies, indignant at the sight, 
And weeps her prospects veiled in cheerless night. 3 
2 
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if 
ain! ; 
- 3T $ ; 
in AN EVERY DAY TALE. ; 
ri ; 2 
=. & BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 3 
e a 3 
l- i. Between two breaths what worlds of anguish lie— | 
st { ; The first ‘short gasp, the last and long-drawn sigh ! ; 
to 3 ; If thou wouldst hear the ceaseless groans that rise, $ 
i- (8 ; And count the tears that fall from joyless eyes, 2 
c- : 3 And read the lines of misery and despair,— ; 
j ; Seek the wide city—thou wilt find them there. 
‘ ; Turn to yon dome, whose dreary arches spread 
1” 3 ; Their sullen shelter o’er the wanderer’s head, 
$ Where the last act of life’s poor drama ends 
is- | 3 In the cold walls that sorrowing mercy lends. 
7 Tl ; That sinewy shape, whose shrunken lines reveal 
ed ; The strength once centering in its nerves of steel, ; 
- ; In fruitless toil its stormy days has passed— 3 
* H To ask a grave from charity at last! | 
- } 2 Yon white-lipped child, who wastes by slow degrees, 
ons $ 3 The heir of want and nursling of disease, 
os | | He whose chilled infancy hath never known 
eir (83 One accent kinder than the stranger’s tone, 
ap- Matured untimely by the frost of grief, ; 
eS Seared in his spring as autumn’s withered leaf,— 2 
jae ; Read the mute question in his sunken eye, 
my } ‘ That asks in terror—‘‘ tell me—must I die ?” 3 
my ; And there—deserted in her hour of wo— 
ioe ; ; The death-shade darkening o’er her cheek of snow, 
will ; § {That cheek whose freshness was her fatal dower, : 
yar, ; And lured the spoiler in its rosier hour,) . ; 
ex: } The wasted form and weary heart are laid ; 
the ; Of one who loved, and loving was betrayed. 3 
> e : Fair as the roses that around her grew 
And bathed her tresses in their perfumed dew, ; 
; She sprang in beauty, and her native wild 
5 Smiled as in welcome o’er the lovely child ; ; 
And snows and summers passed o’er hill and plain, 
} ; And rolling years renewed the golden grain ; > 
5B: On Anna’s brow they left their ripening trace, 7 
Changed mirth to ealm, and sprightliness to grace, 
a But taught too little, save the dangerous creed, > 
} That conscious beauty learns too soon to read. 3 
} ; And who is he, whose step is ever near, 3 
} ; Whose low-breathed accents meet the maiden’s ear ; 3 
; ; Who bends and smiles, and courts with flattering lies, $ 
3 Melts in feigned tears, and breathes in artful sighs ? ; 
| } Why change her features, when his name is heard ? 3 
; Why heaves her bosom at his lightest word ? 3 
i , 
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REMEMBERED MUSIC. 
Alas! she deems that faithless heart her own ; 
She hears but love in every studied tone ;— 
And wondering eyes remark her altered air ; 
And busy tongues their scanty hints compare ; 
A breath—a whisper—doubts—suspicion—shame— 
And shuddering virtue wept o’er Anna’s name ! 
Dark are the paths her hurrying steps will share, 
From shame to guilt, from anguish to despair. 
Soon from her cheek shall fade its sullied bloom, 
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And every hope look forward to the tomb. 
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That hour has come—its sands are falling fast— 
Forget her frailty, for it is the last! 
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Can this be slumber? yet its murmurs seem 
Like the wild visions of a troubled dream. 
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** Come, come,” she whispers—‘ I have waited long ; 
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Indeed I love thee, though thou didst me wrong, 
Thou dost not know me—I am pale and worn, 

And these long tresses, once thy pride, are shorn. 
Nay, do not blame me, for the nights were cold, 

And we were starving, and they gave me gold. 

He took the food, and warmed him at the flame, 
And lisped his thanks to him I dared not name. 
Thou ne’er hast seen him—look! How sweetly fair 
O’er his white forehead waves his flaxen hair. 

Come to my arms—and art thou living still ? 

I thought thee dead—thy little hand is chill. 

Thou hast been slumbering where the night-wind blew, 
And on thy ringlets shines the icy dew. 

Oh God! how heavy on my aching breast, 

Weighs thy cold cheek—I pray thee let me rest. 

The shadows darken, and the sun is gone ; 

Sleep, sleep, sweet angel, till the day-star’s dawn. 

I too must slumber”—yes! to wake no more— 

Thy dreams are ended, and thy sorrows o’er ! 


: 
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REMEMBERED MUSIC. 
BY HENRY STANHOPE LEE 


Ir is the song she used to sing, O, shall I breathe her gentle name ? 
When I was by ber side, Hark ! does she whisper mine ? 
Ere Hope had checked its upward wing, 


TI is hushed— 
Or faithful Love been tried. es ee ee Onn ae 


Upon the quivering chords ; 
It is the voice, that used to thrill Her dark curls fall about her breast, 
My heart with its sweet tone ; And—listen to her words! 
I hear its witching music still. 
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feo teustiee each Lenin y comes he not Behold! I come 


F Nay, do not start in fear ; 
Those upraised eyes—they are the same, Is not the wanderer welcome home ? 
Which on me used to shine ; Sweet Mary, I am here! 
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THE MAN WITH THE CARPET BAG. 


BY PHILO PHIZ. 


(WITH AN ETCHING ON STEEL BY PHIZ.) 


Since the appearance of the “ man in the 
; claret-colored coat,” no individual has given 
rise to so much curiosity and surmise as the 
“inan with the carpet-bag.” He has figured 
extensively in our police reports, and been 
made the subject of a farce at our minor 
theatres. Every body has heard of him, 
but few know his history or the cause of his 
notoriety. A word of explanation may not 
2 be uninteresting. 

The “man with the carpet-bag,” like 
; many other eccentric chevaliers @’industrie, 
; is of foreign origin. He made his first ap- 
; pearance in London a few years since. A 


> carpet-bag was an article of such a nature, 
> that it was not calculated to throw suspicion 
} on the intentions of any person on account 
of his selecting that mode of carrying his 


$ luggage. On the contrary, one would be 
; disposed to look upon him as a frugal, inde- 
> pendent, economical sort of character, who 
> would not pay a porter for helping him 
} when he could quite as well help himself. 
In the case of the man with the carpet- 
} bag, however, this innocent article was em- 
} ployed for purposes far different from those, 
; for which it is customarily used. His habit 
(according to the veracious narrative which 
} we quote) was, to enter that public-housc. 
} which presented the most seemly and com- 
} fortable aspect, and having partaken of a 
; hearty supper, he would convey his luggage, 
} of which he always took the greatest care, 
; to his apartment. In the morning it was 
> invariably found that he had decamped, 
} having generously left behind him the con- 
) tents of his sack, which usually consisted of 
’ hay or straw, with a stray brickbat or two, 
} and carried off in their place such portions 
: of the bedclothes as he could conveniently 
; stow away. 
, At the time this gentleman flourished, and 
) for several years after, the possession of a 
, carpet-bag by a traveller was looked upon 
; by landlords and waiters as almost certain 
7* 


evidence of his being a swindler; and nu- 
merous are the occasions upon which such a 
supposition has created considerable incon- 
venience. The following letter, published 
in a newspaper of the period, happily hits 
off the miseries of a “man with a carpet- 
bag,” searching for lodgings :— 

“Sir,—As a stranger in this town, per- 
haps I shall be excused for addressing you 
on a topic which may prove amusing to 
some of your travelling readers, and pre- 
vent a series of mortifications to which, from 
the accidental circumstance of carrying a 
carpet-bag, they may be exposed. I arrived 
from the country on Monday afternoon last, 
having travelled the whole of the way out- 
side of the coach. On alighting, I was as 
miserable as torpid circulation and pinching 
cold could make me. I had still energy 
enough left, however, to give the coach- 
man his customary fee, and with my lug- 
gage, which consisted only of a carpet-bag, 
containing a change of apparel, and other 
matters, to set out in search of a tavern in 
which I was likely to enjoy the comforts of 
a good fire and a night’s lodging. You will 
ask why I did not at once take up my quar- 
ters at the house where the coach stopped, 
and which, I had been informed, affords ex- 
ellent accommodation ata reasonable price? 

nswer, that I have always had an objec- 
tiv. to the bustle of a coach inn ; and, I may 
add, I fancied I could get cheaper quarters 
elsewhere. Whether I was justified in this 
conclusion I will not stop to argue; you 
must take the facts as they come. I turned 
into the Bowery, and went into the first 
coffee-house which met my eye: I do not 
know the sign. On entering the cofiee-room, 
I placed my carpet-bag on the table, and 
commenced freeing myself from the wrap- 
per which surrounded my throat, at the 
same time ringing the bell for the waiter. 
A smirking chap soon entered, and casting 
a look at my bag, and then at me, asked me 
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78 THE MAN WITH THE CARPET BAG. 
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what I wanted? 1 replied, ‘ A steak for my 
dinner, and a bed for the night.’ ‘I’m afraid 
we an’t got no bed to spare, sir,’ said he, 
‘but P’ll go and ask missis;’ and then taking 
another look at me, and a second at my car- 
pet-bag, out he flounced. I thought this un- 
civil, but had not long to wait before he 
returned ; and with a sort of would-be know- 
ing look, he informed me his missis hadn’t a 
bed to spare, but I might have a steak if I 
liked. ‘I don’t like!’ said 1; and taking up 
my bag, off I went in no pleasant mood. It 
was not long before I discovered another 
house, into which I popped, and was met by 
a pretty girl in the passage. ‘Pray, my 
dear,’ said I, ‘can I have a bed here to- 
night? She eyed me from top to toe, and 
more particularly fixed her attention on my 
carpet-bag. ‘No, indeed, my dear, said 
she, laying a stress on the latter words, 
‘ you cannot, so you may walk yourself and 
your carpet-bag off’ Well, thought I, that’s 
cool at any rate, and I very soon took her 
advice. A third house was not far distant, 


and here again I made my entrance; but 
had not reached the door of the parlor, when 


a voice from the bar exclaimed, ‘ Oh, here’s 
the fellow with the carpet-bag! Thomas, 
Thomas, come and show him out! and, 
sure enough, before I could ask a question, 
I was taken by the shoulders, and gently 
pushed into the street, with a polite intima- 
tion that they were ‘fly’ to the carpet-bag, 
and so I might ‘mizzle.’? Well, thought I, 
this is city politeness with a vengeance! 
but a lodging I must get, and on I went. 
The next house I approached looked clean 
and cheerful; and seeing the waiter stand- 
ing at the door, I civilly asked him if they 
took in travellers? The fellow, who proved 
to be an Irishman, laughed, and replied, 
‘ Faith, we do, sir, when we can.’. ‘ Then, 
perhaps, you'll take me in for the night?’ 
said 1; ‘I have just got off the coach, and 
war.t my dinner and a lodging.’ Once more 
did I notice the particular attention paid to 
‘my carpet-bag. ‘ Be asy, old boy!’ said the 
rascal, with a good-humored grin; ‘ though 
we take in travellers, we don’t mane to be 
taken in ourselves, so walk off with your 
four bones and your carpet-bag together ;’ 
and, turning upon his heel, he marched into 
the passage, exclaiming to one of his com- 
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panions, ‘ The old codger with the carpet- 
bag has just been here, but it would’nt do,’ 
I now really began to be vexed, and indig- 
nant at this treatment. I pursued my course, 
however, to a fifth house. Here I was lucky 
enough to find a rousing fire in the parlor; 
and having, as I hoped for the last time, 
deposited my carpet-bag on a chair, I was 
about to ring the bell, when I was saved the 
trouble by the landlord, who, entering in a 
great pet, approached me without further 
ceremony, took up my carpet-bag, placed it 
in my hand again, and ordered me out of his 
house without delay. ‘I want a bed,’ said I, 
‘Do you? said he; ‘then you'll find one 
elsewhere, for you sha’n’t stuff your carpet- 
bag at my expense !’ and out he pushed me, 
in defiance of all my expostulations. Never 
was poor devil so incensed: I was com- 
pletely at a loss to discover the cause of this 
treatment. It had now be¢ome dark, and 
my anxiety for a lodging became still greater. 
I resolved upon one more experiment, how- 
ever, before I gave myself up to despair, and 
seeing a sixth house of a very tempting de- 
scription, in I marched, and approaching a 
good-looking woman in the bar, I made my 
best bow, and asked her if I could be accom- 
modated with my dinner and a lodging for 
the night? ‘Certainly, sir,’ said she, with 
a smile ; and, in a loud tone, called William, 
the waiter, and Betty, the chambermaid. 
Both came in a trice; and the landlady, 
pointing to me, said, ‘ This gentleman wants 
a bed and his dinner; show him into No. 2, 
Betty; and you, William, take the gentle- 
man’s order for dinner.’ William and Betty 
hesitated, both scanning me, and my carpet- 
bag more particularly, with as much sur- 
prise as if they had never seen two such 
objects before; and at the same moment 
putting their heads towards their mistress, 
I could just hear them whisper, ‘ Carpet- 
bag! In an instant the smile of the hostess 
turned to a frown; and, without further ex- 
planation, she exclaimed, looking over the 
bar at the same time at my unfortunate car- 
pet-bag, ‘No, sir; we have no room; it 
won’t do here ;’ and for the sixth time was 
I sent forth on my adventures. I now be- 
came thoroughly enraged, but suddenly 
recollecting that, by law, victuallers are 
obliged to receive travellers, I resolved to 
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A FRAGMENT OF GALLUS. 
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be no longer trifled with, and, for the seventh 
and last time, entered a house in Pearl-street, 
where, without ceremony, I walked into the 
coffee-room, threw my carpet-bag under the 
table, took off my great-coat, and desired 
the waiter to get me a beef-steak, oyster 
sauce, and potatoes. ‘Yes, sir,’ was the 
quick reply. The order was given to the 
cook in an audible voice—‘ Nice rumpsteak, 
hoister sauce, and tators, for one!’ The 
cloth was laid, and in less time than I 
could have expected, I was discussing the 
merits of the viands laid before me. Good 
meat, thought I, requires good drink, and I 
ordered, in a breath, a pint of porter and a 
pint of sherry. ‘ Yes, sir,” said my attend- 
ant again, and with equal rapidity they were 
placed before me. The fellow, in turning 
round from me on this occasion, observed 
my carpet-bag under the opposite table. 
‘Holloa ! said he, ‘ whose is this here car- 
pet-bag? ‘’Tis mine, I replied. Had I 
confessed myself a kangaroo or a rhinoceros, 
I do not think I could have produced more 
astonishment than by this admission, and I 
could observe him look round the room to 
the assembled guests, as if he expected them 
to join in his surprise. Still I had no suspi- 
cion that there was any thing in my bag, or 
in my appearance, to attract extraordinary 
attention ; so, without further reflection, I 
finished my dinner, and called for a pint of 
port. On this being brought in, I put the 
old question, ‘Can J be accommodated with 
abed? ‘No, indeed, you cannot, Mr. Car- 
pet-bag!’ said he, shaking his impudent face 
close to mine. This was past all endurance, 
and, with an oath, I exclaimed I would not 
stir out of the house that night. ‘ Won’t 
you, indeed !’ said he; ‘ we'll soon see that,’ 
and out he went. The persons in the room 
regarded me with side-long glances of doubt; 
but before I could make any remark upon 
what had occurred, in came Mr. Waiter 
with a policeman. ‘That’s him,’ said he, 
pointing to me. ‘That’s who? roared I 
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with indignation ; ‘ what have you to say to 
me? The policeman, who seemed a decent 
fellow of his sort, begged of me not to be 
violent ; he believed, he said, I had a carpet- 
bag? ‘Ihave,’ replied I; ‘and what then? 
* Only I should like to look into it, sir,’ said 
he. ‘Pll be —— if you shall,’ retorted I. 
‘Ha! ha? sniggered the waiter, ‘I thought 
how it would be.’ I now became perfectly 
outrageous, and demanded of the policeman 
if he took me for afelon? ‘No, sir, said he; 
‘but the fact is, a man with a carpet-bag 
has been going round to the different ta- 
verns in town, plundering the landlords, and 
‘a caution’ to this effect having appeared in 
the public papers, suspicion has arisen that 
you may be ‘the man with the carpet-bag,’ 
and I have been called in to ascertain the 
fact” The civility of the fellow, as well as 
the ludicrous, although vexatious, cause of 
all my wanderings, being thus explained, I 
could not but smile at my situation, but de- 
termined at once to justify my character. I 
gave him the key of the padlock, desiring 
him to open the bag, the contents of which 
I enumerated, concluding with the astonish- 
ing declaration, that, last of all, he would 
find @ canvass bag, containing one hundred 
sovereigns, and letters to certain persons, 
whose names I mentioned. The man was 
a little abashed, but, at my desire, made the 
search—found all as I described, to the mi- 
nutest particular—apologised for his inter- 
ference—and took his departure. The waiter 
also humbly begged pardon; the company 
laughed heartily at the recital of my morti- 
fications ; I got my bed, paid my bill, and 
the next morning proceeded to the house of 
a friend, where, had I gone in the first in- 
stance, I should have been saved the trouble 
of writing this letter for the express purpose 
of giving landlords ‘another caution,’—and 
that is, not to look, in future, so suspiciously 
on a traveller with a carpet-bag, unless up- 
on some more cogent ground than mere 
surmise.—I am, sir, yours, A Surrerer.” 


A FRAGMENT OF GALLUS. 


Tuxov com’st to me by morn, my love ; and thou art brighter far 
Than the new light ; and, if by night, than Hesper’s rising star. 
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THE ANTIQUE RING. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


“Yes, indeed; the gem is as bright as a 
star, and curiously set,” said Clara Pember- 
ton, examining an antique ring, which her be- 
trothed lover had just presented to her, with 
avery pretty speech. “It needs only one 
thing to make it perfect.” 

“ And what is that?” asked Mr. Edward 
Caryl, secretly anxious for the credit of his 
gift. “A modern setting, perhaps ?” 

“Oh, no! That would destroy the charm 
at once,” replied Clara. “It needs nothing 
but a story. I long to know how many 
times it has been the pledge of faith between 
two lovers, and whether the vows, of which 
it was the symbol, were always kept or often 
broken. Not that I should be too scrupulous 
about facts. If you happen to be unac- 
quainted with its authentic history, so much 
the better. May it not have sparkled upon 
a queen’s finger? Or who knows, but it is 
the very ring which Posthumus received 
from Imogen? In short, you must Rindle 
your imagination at the lustre of this dia- 
mond, and make a legend for it.” 

Now such a task—and doubtless Clara 
knew it—was the most acceptable that could 
have been imposed on Edward Caryl. He 
was one of that multitude of young gentle- 
men—limbs, or rather twigs, of the law— 
whose names appear in gilt letters on the 
front of Tudor’s Buildings, and other places 
in the vicinity of the Court-House, which 
seem to be the haunt of the gentler, as well 
asthe severer muses. Edward, in the dearth 
of clients, was accustomed to employ his 
much leisure in assisting the growth of Amer- 
ican literature, to which good cause he had 
contributed not a few quires of the finest let- 
ter paper, containing some thought, some 
fancy, some depth of feeling, together with 
a young writer’s abundance of conceits. Son- 
nets, stanzas of Tennysonian sweetness, tales 
imbued with German mysticism, versions 
from Jean Paul, criticisms of the old English 
poets, and essays smacking of Dialistic phi- 
losophy, were among his multifarious pro- 
ductions. The editors of the fashionable 





periodicals were iamiliar with his autogra- 
phy, and inscribed his name in those bril- 
liant bead-rolls of ink-stained celebrity, 
which illustrate the first page of their covers. 
Nor did fame withhold her laurel. Hillard 3 
had included him among the lights of the 
New-England metropolis, in his Boston 
Book; Bryant had found room for some of 
his stanzas, in the Selections from American 
Poetry ; and Mr, Griswold, in his recent as- 
semblage of the sons and daughters of song, 
had introduced Edward Cary] into the inner 
court of the temple, among his fourscore 
choicest bards. There was a prospect, in- 
deed, of his assuming a still higher and 
more independent position. Interviews had 
been held with Ticknor, and a correspond- 
ence with the Harpers, respecting a pro- 
posed volume, chiefly to consist of Mr. Ca- 
ryl’s fugitive pieces in the Magazines, but 
to be accompanied with a poem of some 
length, never before published. Not impro- 
bably, the public may yet be gratified with 
this collection. 

Meanwhile, we sum up our sketch of Ed- 
ward Caryl, by pronouncing him, though 
somewhat of a carpet knight in literature, 
yet no unfavorable specimen of a generation 
of rising writers, whose spirit is such that 
we may reasonably expect creditable at- 
tempts from all, and good and beautiful re- 
sults from some. And, it will be observed, 
Edward was the very man to write pretty 
legends, at a lady’s instance, for an old- 
fashioned diamond ring. He took the jewel 
in his hand, and turned it so as to catch its | 
scintillating radiance, as if hoping, in accord- 
ance with Clara’s suggestion, to light up his } 
fancy with that star-like gleam. 

“ Shall it be a ballad ?—a tale in verse?” 
he inquired. “ Enchanted rings often glis- 
ten in old English poetry, I think some- 
thing may be done with the subject ; but it 
is fitter for rhyme than prose.” 

“No, no,” said Miss Pemberton,—* We 
will have no more rhyme than just enough 
for a posy to the ring. You must tell the 
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legend in simple prose ; and whenit is fin- 
ished, I will make a little party to hear it 
read.” 

The young gentleman promised obedi- 
ence; and going to his pillow, with his head 
full of the familiar spirits that used to be worn 
in rings, watches, and sword-hilts, he had the 
good fortune to possess himself of an availa- 
ble idea ina dream. Connecting this with 
what he himself chanced to know of the ring’s 
real history, his task wasdone. Clara Pem- 
berton invited a select few of her friends, all 
holding the stanchest faith in Edward’s 
genius, and therefore the most genial audi- 
tors, if not altogether the fairest critics, that 
a writer could possibly desire. Blessed be 
woman for her faculty of admiration, and 
especially for her tendency to admire with 
her heart, when man, at most, grants merely 
a cold approval with his mind! 

Drawing his chair beneath the blaze of a 
solar lamp, Edward Caryl untied a roll of 
glossy paper, and began as follows: 

THE LEGEND. 

After the death-warrant had been read to 
the Earl of Essex, and on the evening before 
his appointed execution, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury paid his lordship a visit, and 
found him, as it appeared, toying childishly 
with a ring. The diamond, that enriched it, 
glittered like a little star, but with a singular 
tinge of red. The gloomy prison-chamber 
in the Tower, with its deep and narrow win- 
dows piercing the walls of stone, was now 
all that the earl possessed of worldly pros- 
pect; so that there was the less wonder that 
he should look stedfastly into the gem, and 
moralize upon earth’s deceitful splendor, as 
men in darkness and ruin seldom fail to do. 
But the shrewd observations of the coun- 
tess,—an artful and unprincipled woman,— 
the pretended friend of Essex, but who had 
come to glut her revenge for a deed of scorn, 
which he himself had forgotten;—her keen 
eye detected a deeper interest attached to 
this jewel. Even while expressing his gra- 
titude for her remembrance of a ruined 
favorite, and condemned criminal, the earl’s 
glance reverted to the ring, as if all that re- 
mained of time and its affairs were collected 
within that small golden circlet. 

“My dear lord,” observed the countess, 
“there is surely some matter of great mo- 
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ment wherewith this ring is connected, since 
itso absorbs your mind. A token, it may 
be, of some fair lady’s love,—alas, poor lady, 
once richest in possessing such a heart! 
Would you that the jewel be returned to 
her ?” 

“The queen! the queen! It was her 
majesty’s own gift,” replied the earl, still 
gazing into the depths of the gem. “She 
took it from her finger, and told me, with a 
smile, that it was an heir-loom from her 
Tudor ancestors, and had once been the 
property of Merlin, the British wizard, who 
gave it to the lady of his love. His art had 
made this diamond the abiding-place of a 
spirit, which, though of fiendish nature, was 
bound to work only good, so long as the 
ring was an unviolated pledge of love and 
faith, both with the giver and receiver. But 
should love prove false, and faith be broken, 
then the evil spirit would work his own dev- 
ilish will, until the ring were purified by 
becoming the medium of some good and 
holy act, and again the pledge of faithful 
love. The gem soon lost its virtue; for the 
wizard was murdered by the very lady to 
whom he gave it.” 

“ An idle legend !” said the countess. 

“Tt is so,” answered Essex, with a me- 
iancholy smile. “ Yet the queen’s favor, of 
which this ring was the symbol, has proved 
my ruin. When death is nigh, men con- 
verse with dreams and shadows. I have 
been gazing into the diamond, and fancying 
—but you will laugh at me,—that I might 
catch a glimpse of the evil spirit there. Do 
you observe this red glow—dusky, too, amid 
all the brightness? It is the token of his 
presence ; and even now, methinks, it grows 
redder and duskier, like an angry sunset.” 

Nevertheless, the earl’s manner testified 
how slight was his credence in the enchanted 
properties of the ring. But there is a kind 
of playfulness that comes in moments of 
despair, when the reality of misfortune, if 
entirely felt, would crush the soul at once. 
He now, for a brief space, was lost in 
thought, while the countess contemplated 
him with malignant satisfaction. 

“ This ring,” he resumed, in another tone, 
“alone remains, of all that my royal mis- 
tress’s favor lavished upon her servant. My 
fortunes once shone as brightly as the gem. 
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And now, such a darkness has fallen around 


me, methinks it would be no marvel if its 
gleam,—the sole light of my prison-house, 
were to be forthwith extinguished; inas- 
much as my last earthly hope depends upon 
it.” 

“How say you, my lord?” asked the 
Countess of Shrewsbury. “The stone is 
bright; but there should be strange magic 
in it, if it can keep your hopes alive, at this 
sad hour. Alas! these iron bars and ram- 
parts of the Tower, are unlike to yield to 
such a spell.” 

Essex raised his head, involuntarily ; for 
there was something in the countess’s tone 
that disturbed him, although he could not 
suspect that an enemy had intruded upon 
the sacred privacy of a prisoner’s dungeon, 
to exult over so dark a ruin of such once 
brilliant fortunes. He looked her in the face, 
but saw nothing to awaken his distrust. It 
would have required a keener eye than even 
Cecil’s to read the secret of a countenance, 
which had been worn so long in the false 
light of a court, that it was now little better 
than a masque, telling any story save the 
true one. The condemned nobleman again 
bent over the ring, and proceeded: 

“Tt once had power in it—this bright gem 
—the magic that appertains to the talisman 
of a great queen’s favor. She bade me, if 
hereafter I should fall into her disgrace— 
how deep soever, and whatever might be 
my crime—to convey this jewel to her sight, 
and it should plead for me. Doubtless, with 
her piercing judgment, she had even then 
detected the rashness of my nature, and 
foreboded some such deed as has now 
brought destruction upon my head. And 
knowing, too, her own hereditary rigor, she 
designed, it may be, that the memory of 
gentler and kindlier hours should soften her 
heart in my behalf, when my need should be 
the greatest. I have doubted—I have dis- 
trusted—yet who can tell, even now, what 
happy influence this ring might have ?” 

“ You have delayed full long to show the 
ring, and plead her majesty’s gracious pro- 
mise,” remarked the countess—* your state 
being what it is.” 

“True,” replied the earl; “but for my 
honor’s sake, I was loth to entreat the 
queen’s mercy, while I might hope for life, 











at least, from the justice of the laws. If, on 
a trial by my peers, I had been acquitted of 
meditating violence against her sacred life, 
then would I have fallen at her feet, and pre- 
senting the jewel, have prayed no other fa- 
vor than that my love and zeal should be put 
to the severest test. But now, it were con- 
fessing too much—it were cringing too low 
—to beg the miserable gift of life, on no 
other score than the tenderness which her 
majesty deems me to have forfeited ! ” 

“Yet it is your only hope,” said the 
countess. 

“ And besides,” continued Essex, pursu- 
ing his own reflections, “ of what avail will 
be this token of womanly feeling, when, on 
the other hand are arrayed the all-prevailing 
motives of state policy, and the artifices and 
intrigues of courtiers, to consummate my 
downfall? Will Cecil or Raleigh suffer 
her heart to act for itself, even if the spirit 
of her father were notin her? It is in vain 
to hope it.” 

But still Essex gazed at the ring with an 
absorbed attention, that proved how much 
hope his sanguine temperament had concen- 
trated here, when there was none else for 
him in the wide world, save what lay in the 
compass of that hoop of gold. The spark of 
brightness within the diamond, which gleam- 
ed like an intenser than earthly fire, was the 
memorial ofhis dazzling career. It had not 
paled with the waning sunshine of his mis- 
tress’s favor ; on the contrary, in spite of its 


remarkable tinge of dusky red, he fancied } 


that it had never shone so brightly. The 
glow of festal torches—the blaze of perfum- 
ed lamps—the bonfires that had been kindled 
for him, when he was the darling of the people 
—the splendor of the royal court, where he 
had been the peculiar star—all seemed to 
have collected their moral or material glory 
into the gem, and to burn with a radiance 
caught from the future, as well as gathered 
from the past. That radiance might break 
forth again. Bursting from the diamond, 


into which it was now narrowed, it might ; 


beam first upon the gloomy walls of the 
Tower—then wider, wider, wider—till all 
England, and the seas around her cliffs, 
should be gladdened with the light. It was 
such an ecstasy as often ensues after long 
depression, and has been supposed to pre- 
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cede the circumstances of darkest fate that 
may befall mortal man. The earl pressed the 
ring to his heart as if it were indeed a talis- 
man, the habitation of a spirit, as the queen 
had playfully assured him—but a spirit of 
happier influences than her legend spake of. 

“Oh, could I but make my way to her 
footstool !” cried he, waving his hand aloft, 
while he paced the stone pavement of his 
prison-chamber with an impetuous step.—“I 
might kneel down, indeed, a ruined man, 
condemned to the block—but how should I 
rise again ? Once more the favorite of Eliz- 
abeth !-—-England’s proudest noble !—with 
such prospects as ambition never aimed at! 
Why have I tarried so long in this weary 
dungeon? The ring has power to set me 
free! The palace wantsme! Ho, jailer, 
unbar the door !” 

But then occurred the recollection of the 
impossibility of obtaining an interview with 
his fatally estranged mistress, and testing 
the influence over her affections, which he 
still flattered himself with possessing.— 
Could he step beyond the limits of his prison, 
the world would be all sunshine ; but here 
was only gloom and death. 

“ Alas!” said he, slowly and sadly, letting 
his head fall upon his hands.—“I die for lack 
of one blessed word.” 

The Countess of Shrewsbury, herself for- 
gotten amid the earl’s gorgeous visions, had 
watched him with an aspect that could have 
betrayed nothing to the most suspicious ob- 
server; unless that it was too calm for hu- 
manity, while witnessing the flutterings, as it 
were, of a generous heart in the death-agony. 
She now approached him. 

“My good lord,’ she said, “ what mean 
you to do ?” 

“Nothing—my deeds are done!” replied 
he, despondingly.—“ Yet, had a fallen fa- 
vorite any friends, 1 would entreat one of 
them to lay this ring at her majesty’s feet ; 
albeit with little hope, save that, hereafter, 
it might remind her that poor Essex, once 
far too highly favored, was at last too severe- 
ly dealt with.” 

“T will be that friend,” said the countess— 
“There is no time to be lost. Trust this 
precious ring with me. This very night, the 
queen’s eye shall rest upon it; nor shall the 
efficacy of my poor words be wanting, to 
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strengthen the impression which it will doubt- 
less make.” 

The earl’s first impulse was to hold out 
the ring. But looking at the countess, as she 
bent forward to receive it, he fancied that 
the red glow of the gem tinged all her face, 
and gave itan ominous expression. Many 
passages of past times recurred to his mem- 
ory. A _ preternatural insight, perchance 
caught from approaching death, threwits mo- 
mentary gleam, as from a meteor, all round 
his position. 

“ Countess,” he said, “I know not where- 
fore I hesitate, being in a plight so desperate, 
and having so little choice of friends. But 
have you looked into your own heart? Can 
you perform this office with the truth—the 
earnestness—-the zeal, even to tears, and 
agony of spirit--wherewith the holy gift of 
human life should be pleaded for? Wo be 
unto you, should you uudertake this task, and 
deal towards me otherwise than with utmost 
faith! For your own soul’s sake, and as 
you would have peace at your death-hour, 
consider well in what spirit you receive this 
ring !” 

The countess did not shrink. 

“ My lord !—my good lord !” she exclaim- 
ed, “wrong not a woman’s heart by these 
suspicions. You might choose another mes- 
senger; but who, save a lady of her bed- 
chamber, can obtain access to the queen at 
this untimely hour? It is for your life—for 
your life—else I would not renew my offer.” 

“ Take the ring,” said the earl. 

“Believe that it shall be in the queen’s 
hands before the lapse of another hour,” re- 
plied the countess, as she received this sacred 
trust of life and death.—“ To-morrow morn- 
ing. look for the result of my intercession.” 

She departed. Again the earl’s hopes 
rose high. Dreams visited his slumber, not 
of the sable-decked scaffold in the Tower- 
yard, but of canopies of state, obsequious 
courtiers, pomp, splendor, the smile of the 
once more gracious queen, and alight beam- 
ing from the magic gem, which illuminated 
his whole future. 

History records, how foully the Countess 
of Shrewsbury betrayed the trust, which 
Essex, in his utmost need, confided to her. 
She kept the ring, and stood in the presence 
of Elizabeth, that night, without one attempt 
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to soften her stern hereditary temper, in be- 
half of the former favorite. The next day, 
the earl’s noble head rolled upon the scaffold. 
On her death-bed, tortured, at last, with a 
sense of the dreadful guilt which sM had ta- 
ken upon her soul, the wicked countess sent 
for Elizabeth, revealed the story of the ring, 
and besought forgiveness for her treachery. 
But the queen, still obdurate, even while re- 
morse for past obduracy was tugging at her 
heart-strings, shook the dying woman in her 
bed, as if struggling with death for the privi- 
lege of wreaking her revenge and spite. The 
spirit of the countess passed away, to under- 
go the justice, or receive the mercy, of a 
higher tribunal; and tradition says, that the 
fatal ring was found upon her breast, where 
it had imprinted a dark red circle, resem- 
bling the effect of the intensest heat. The 
attendants, who prepared the body for bu- 
rial, shuddered, whispering one to another, 
that the ring must have derived its heat from 
the glow ofinfernal fire. They left it on her 
breast, in the coffin, and it went with that 
guilty woman to the tomb. 

Many years afterwards, when the church 
that contained the monuments of the Shrews- 
bury family, was desecrated by Cromwell’s 
soldiers, they broke open the ancestral 
vaults, and stole whatever was valuable 
from the noble personages who reposed 
there. Merlin’s antique ring passed into the 
possession of a stout serjeant of the Iron- 
sides, who thus became subject to the in- 
fluences of the evil spirit that still kept his 
abode within the gem’s enchanted depths. 
The serjeant was soon slain in battle, thus 
transmitting the ring, though without any 
legal form of testament, to a gay cavalier, 
who forthwith pawned it, and expended the 
money in liquor, which speedily brought 
him to the grave. We next catch the spar- 
kle of the magic diamond at various epochs 
of the merry reign of Charles the Second. 
But its sinister fortune still attended it. 
From whatever hand this ring of portent 
came, and whatever finger it encircled, ever 
it was the pledge of deceit between man 
and man, or man and woman, of faithless 
vows, and unhallowed passion ; and whether 
to lords and ladies, or to village-maids—for 
sometimes it found its way so low,—still it 
brought nothing but sorrow and disgrace. 





No purifying deed was done, to drive the 
fiend from his bright home in this little star. 
Again, we hear of it at a later period, when 
Sir Robert Walpole bestowed the ring, 
among far richer jewels, on the lady of a 
British legislator, whose political honor he 
wished to undermine. Many a dismal and 
unhappy tale might be wrought out of its 
other adventures. All this while, its omin- 
ous tinge of dusky red had been deepening 
and darkening, until, if laid upon white pa- 
per, it cast the mingled hue of night and 
blood, strangely illuminated with scintillat- 
ing light, in a circle round about. But this 
peculiarity only made it the more valuable. 

Alas, the fatal ring! When shall its dark 
secret be discovered, and the doom of ill, in- 
herited from one possessor to another, be 
finally revoked ? 

The legend now crosses the Atlantic, and 
comes down to our own immediate time. In 
a certain church of our city, not many even- 
ings ago, there was a contribution for a 
charitable object. A fervid preacher had 
poured out his whole soul in a rich and ten- 
der discourse, which had at least excited the 
tears, and perhaps the more effectual sym- 
pathy, of a numerous audience. While the 
choristers sang sweetly, and the organ pour- 
ed forth its melodious thunder, the deacons 
passed up and down the aisles, and along | 
the galleries, presenting their mahogany 
boxes, in which each person deposited what- | 
ever sum he deemed it safe to lend to the 
Lord, in aid of human wretchedness. Cha- 
rity became audible—chink, chink, chink,—as 
it fell, drop by drop, into the common recep- 
tacle. There was a tum—a stir,—the sub- 
dued bustle of people putting their hands 
into their pockets ; while, ever and anon, a 
vagrant coin fell upon the floor, and rolled 
away, with long reverberation, into some 
inscrutable corner. 

At length, all having been favored with 
an opportunity to be generous, the two dea- 
cons placed their boxes on the communion- 
table, and thence, at the conclusion of the 
services, removed them into the vestry. 
Here these good old gentlemen sat down 
together, to reckon the accumulated trea- 
sure. 

“Fie, fie, brother Tilton,” said Deacon 
Trott, peeping into Deacon Tilton’s box, 
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“what a heap of copper you have picked 
up! Really, for an old man, you must have 
had a heavy job to lug it along. Copper! 
copper! copper! Do people expect to get 
’ admittance into heaven at the price of afew 
} coppers ?” 

; Don’t wrong them, brother,” answered 
’ Deacon Tilton, a simple and kindly old man. 
“ Copper may do more for one person, than 
gold will for another. In the galleries, 
where I present my box, we must not ex- 
pect such a harvest as you gather among 
the gentry in the broad-aisle, and all over 
the floor of the church. My people are 
chiefly poor mechanics and laborers, sailors, 
seamstresses, and servant-maids, with a 
most uncomfortable intermixture of roguish 
school-boys.” 

“ Well, well,” said Deacon Trott ;—* but 
there is a great deal, brother Tilton, in the 
method of presenting a contribution-box. It 
is a knack that comes by nature, or not at 
all.” 

They now proceeded to sum up the avails 
of the evening, beginning with the receipts 
of Deacon Trott. In good sooth, that worthy 
personage had reaped an abundant harvest, 
in which he prided himself no less, appar- 
ently, than if every dollar had been contri- 
buted from his own individual pocket. Had 
the good deacon been meditating a jaunt to 
Texas, the treasures of the mahogany-box 
might have sent him on his way rejoicing. 
There were bank-notes, mostly, it is true, of 
the smallest denominations in the giver’s 
pocket-book, yet making a goodly average 
upon the whole. The most splendid contri- 
bution was a check for a hundred dollars, 
bearing the name of a distinguished mer- 
chant, whose liberality was duly celebrated 
in the newspapers of the next day. No less 
than seven half eagles, together with an 
English sovereign, glittered amidst an indis- 
criminate heap of silver; the box being pol- 
luted with nothing of the copper kind; ex- 
cept a single bright new cent, wherewith a 
little boy had performed his first charitable 
act. 

“Very well! very well indeed!” said 
Deacon Trott, self-approvingly. “A hand- 
some evening’s work! And now, brother 
Tilton, let’s see whether you can match it.” 

Here was a sad contrast! They poured 
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forth Deacon Tilton’s treasure upon the ta- 
ble, and it really seemed as if the whole 
copper coinage of the country, together 
with an amazing quantity of shopkeepers’ 
tokens, and English and Irish half-pence, 
mostly of base metal, had been congregated 
into the box. There was a very substantial 
pencil-case, and the semblance of a shilling ; 
but the latter proved to be made of tin, and 
the former of German silver. A gilded brass 
button was doing duty asa gold coin, and 
a folded shop-bill had assumed the character 
of a bank-note. But Deacon Tilton’s feel- 
ings were much revived, by the aspect of 
another bank-note, new and crisp, adorned 
with beautiful engravings, and stamped 
with the indubitable word, Twenty, in large 
black letters. Alas! it was a counterfeit. 
In short, the poor old Deacon was no less 
unfortunate than those who trade with fai- 
ries, and whose gains are sure to be trans- 
formed into dried leaves, pebbles, and other 
valuables of that kind. 

“T believe the Evil One is in the box,” 
said he, with some vexation. 

“Well done, Deacon Tilton!” cried his 
brother Trott, with a hearty laugh.—“ You 
ought to have a statue in copper.” 

“Never mind, brother,” replied the good 
Deacon, recovering his temper. “T’ll be- 
stow ten dollars from my own pocket, and 
may Heaven’s blessing go along with it! 
But look ! what do you call this ?” 

Under the copper mountain, which it had 
cost them so much toil to remove, lay an an- 
tique ring! It was enriched with a dia- 
mond, which, so soon as it caught the light, 
began to twinkle and glimmer, emitting the 
whitest and purest lustre that could possibly 
be conceived. It was as brilliant as if some 
magician had condensed the brightest star 
in heaven into a compass fit to be set in a 
ring, for a lady’s delicate finger. 

“ How is this ?” said Deacon Trott, exam- 
ining it carefully, in the expectation of find- 
ing it as worthless as the rest of his col- 
league’s treasure. “ Why, upon my word, 
this seems to be a real diamond, and of 
the purest water. Whence could it have 
come ?” 

“ Really, I cannot tell,” quoth Deacon 
Tilton, “for my spectacles were so misty 
that all faces looked alike. But now I re- 
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member, there was a flash of itn ee came 
from the box, at one moment; but it seemed 
a dusky red, instead of a pure white, like the 3; were the exclamations of Edward Caryl’s 
sparkle of this gem. Well; the ring will : kind and generous auditors, at the conclu- 


—What imagination !—What power !— 
2 
make up for the copper; but I wish the sion of the legend. 


what pathos !—What exquisite humor !”— 


giver had thrown its history into the box “Itis a pretty tale,” said Miss Pember- 
along with it.” ton, who conscious that her praise was to 
It has been our good luck to recover } that ofall others as a diamond to a pebble, 
a portion of that history. After transmit- ; was therefore the less liberal in awarding it, 
ting misfortune from one possessor to an- 3 “It is really a pretty tale, and very proper for 
other, ever since the days of British Merlin, } any of the Annuals. But, Edward, your 
the identical ring which Queen Elizabeth } moral does not satisfy me. What thought 
gave tothe Earl of Essex was finally thrown $ did you embody in the ring?” 
into the contribution-box of a New-England “Oh, Clara, this is too bad!” replied Ed- 
church. The two deacons deposited it in ; ward, with a half-reproachful smile.-—“ You 
the glass-case of a fashionable jeweller, of ; know thatI can never separate the idea from 
whom it was purchased by the humble re- { the symbol in which it manifests itself. 
hearser of this legend, in the hope that it { However, we may suppose the Gem to be 
may be allowed to sparkle on a fair lady’s ; the human heart, and the Evil Spirit to be 
finger. Purified from the foul fiend,solongits § Falsehood, which, in one guise or another, 
inhabitant, by a deed of unostentatious char- ~ is the fiend that causes all the sorrow and 
ity, and now made the symbol of faithful and ¢ trouble in the world. I beseech you, to let 
devoted love, the gentle bosom of itsnew pos- } this suffice.” 
sessor need fear no sorrow from its influence. “Tt shall,” said Clara, kindly. “ And be- 
— lieve me, whatever the world may say of 
“Very pretty !—Beautiful !—How origi- { the story, I prize it far above the diamond 
nal !—How sweetly written !—What nature! ¢ which enkindled your imagination.” 
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HOPE. 


AN ETCHING ON STEEL FROM SIR THOMAS LAWRENCB’S CELEBRATED PAINTING OF LADY LEICESTER IN THAT CHARACTER. 


WE present in this number the first of a series of beautiful etchings on steel from the de- 
signs of the most celebrated masters. More justice is frequently done to a painting by a 
spirited outline sketch in this style, than by an elaborate engraving. We have some beavu- 
tiful subjects on hand, which every one with a taste for the fine arts will appreciate. Law- 
rence appears to have drawn his idea of Hope, from Spenser’s beautiful description, in the 
following lines : 


‘With him came Hope, in rank a handsome maid, 
Of cheerful look and lovely to behold. 
She always smiled, and in her hand did hold 
An holy-water sprinkle, dipped in dew, 
With which she sprinkled favors manifold, 
On whom she list, and did great liking shew,— 
Great liking unto many, but true love to few.” 
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TO A FRIEND, 


ON HER RETURN FROM EUROPE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


How smiled the land of France 

Under thy blue-eye’s glance, 
Light-hearted rover ! 

Old walls of chateaux-gray, 

Towers of an early day 

Which the three colors play 
Flauntingly over. 


Now midst the brilliant train 
Thronging the banks of Seine : 
Now midst the splendor 
Of the wild Alpine range, 
Waking with change on change 
Thoughts in thy young heart strange, 
Lovely and tender. 


Vales, soft, Elysian, 
Like those in the vision 

Of Mirza, when, dreaming, 
He saw the long hollow dell 
Touched by the prophet’s spell 
Into an ocean swell 

With its isles teeming. 


Cliffs wrapt in snows of years, 
Splintering with icy spears 
Autumn’s blue heaven : 
Loose rock and frozen slide, 
Hung on the mountain side, 
Waiting their hour to glide 
Downward, storm-driven! 


Rhine stream, by castle old 
Baron’s and robber’s hold, 
Peacefully flowing ; 
Sweeping through vineyards green, 
Or where the cliffs are seen 
O’er the broad wave between 
Grim shadows throwing. 


Or, where St. Peter’s dome 
Swells o’er eternal Rome 
Vast, dim, and solemn,— 
Hymns ever chanting low— 
Censers swung to and fro— 
Sable stoles sweeping slow, 
Cornice and column! 





Oh,—as from each and all 

Will there not voices call 
Evermore back again ? 

In the mind’s gallery 

Wilt thou not ever see 

Dim phantoms beckon thee 
Over that old track again ? 


New forms thy presence haunt— 
New voices softly chant— 

New faces greet thee !— 
Pilgrims from many a shrine 
Hallowed by poet’s line 
At memory’s magic sign 

Rising to meet thee. 


And when those visions come 
Unto thy olden home, 
Will they not waken 
Deep thoughts of Him whose hand 
Led thee o’er sea and land 
Back to the household band 
Whence thou wast taken ? 


While at the sunset time, 

Swells the cathedral’s chime, 
Yet, in thy dreaming, 

While to thy spirit’s eye 

Yet the vast mountains lie 

Piled in the Switzer’s sky 
Icy and gleaming : 


Prompter of silent prayer 
Be the wild picture there 
In the mind’s chamber, 
And, through each coming day 
Him, who, as staff and stay, 
Watched o’er thy wandering way, 
Freshly remember. 


So, when the call shall be 
Soon or late unto thee, 
As to all given, 
That picture surviving, 
With tints fresh and living 
May still be deriving 
New beauty from Heaven. 
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WORDS BY EPES SARGENT. rn 
MUSIC BY W. R. DEMPSTER. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1842, by Sarcent & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court ; 
of the Southern District of New-York.] 
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we a merry party, Sail’d down the sun-gilt bay, The warm June air was soft and clear, Bright 
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gleam’d the feathery spray, And the hills a-- round seem’d heap’d with green, That 


happy, happy And the hills a - round seem’d heap’d with green, That 
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happy, happy day, That happy, happy day, That happy, happy day. 8va, » 
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| We landed on a fairy isle— < And one, amid the maiden group, 
An isle of bloom and shade ; Seem’d fairer than the rest; 
Where the wavelets glaz’d a sandy beach, With her shape of grace, her angel face, 
And the vines an erbor made. And the wild rose on her breast. 
With song and dance and festive mirth, And in her willing ear I breath’d 
Swift flew the moments gay. First love’s bewildering lay— 
Ah! through what pleasant paths we roam’d Her small hand press’d a mute consent, 
That happy, happy day! That happy, happy day. 
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The White Room. 
No. 9. 


Since we last lifted the curtains of our White 
Room, a month has passed, a new year has 
been born, and many notable events have trans- 
pired. Foremost in interest and importance 
(to ourselves certainly, and perhaps eventually 
to the world), was the appearance of the new 
Magazine. Posterity will not forgive us if the 
event is not faithfully chronicled and described. 

It was a Saturday. For weeks before the 
weather had been gloomy, cold and wet. But 
on this occasion the sky seemed washed of all 
its stains, and the sun lit up the earth witha 
festal brightness. We always accept good 
omens when they come in our way, and this 
was one which we could not overlook. For 
why should the sun have selected that parti- 
cular day out of some fourteen, on which to 
show his face? Modesty forbids our following 
out the inquiry. 

After a walk to Union Place, to breathe the 
fresh air and see the fountain play, we pro- 
ceeded down Broadway to our office of publi- 
cation. Entering, we were surprised to find a 
crowd of people in waiting. What conld it all 
mean? Could it be that the thousands of copies 
of the New Monthly, which had been piled up 
the evening before, to meet what we then feared 
we too sanguinely anticipated would be the 
demand, had beenexhausted? It was even so. 
Our worthy binder, active as he is at his trade, 
could not keep pace with the public impatience, 
so far exceeding our expectations. Grieved at 
witnessing the disappointment depicted in the 
faces of the multitudes, who had come too late, 
we quitted the place, and, in a meditative hu- 
mor, withdrew to the White Room; but even 
the White Room we did not find vacant. To 
our surprise several individuals were present, 
waiting our arrival, with copies of the Maga- 
zine in their hands. Onseeing them we retired 
a moment, sent word to our stenographer to 
prepare his tablets and introduce himself unob- 
served within ear-shot of conversation, and 
then we re-entered what we had preposterously 
flattered ourself would prove a sanctuary. 
[Present Mr. Loud, dr. Loe, Mr. Sparkle and 

Mr. Pondzr. Enter the Editor.} 
Mr. Loud.—It will never do, gentlemen— 
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never. The public want something more solid. 
They are sick of these light dishes—syllabubs 
and Charlotte Russe— 

Mr. Loe—Hush! Here he is! 

Editor.—Proceed in what you were saying. 
Do not let our presence cause any interruption. 
Gentlemen, you are welcome—welcome all. 

Mr. Loud.—We have found you out already, 
you see, Mr. Editor. I was just looking over 
your new Magazine, and remarking to our 
friends here, that I was sorry to see a work of 
some literary pretensions disfigured by these 
undignified fashion plates. 

Editor.—How could such a feature be omitted 
in a work, intended to show “ the very age and 
body of the time, his form and pressure?” We 
suspect that a good deal of the prejudice ex- 
pressed against these useful and innocent em- 
bellishments is false and affected. If designed 
and engraved in an artist-like manner, as ours 
are and will be, they are calculated to add 
value to any periodical work illustrative of the 
times in which we live. Future artists and 
antiquarians will certainly thank us for them, 
Show us the fashions of an age, and it will not 
be difficult to infer from them its moral and 
intellectual character. Besides, we have thou- 
sands of fair subscribers at a distance from the 
city, to whom such presentations are aceeptable 
as matters of information and curiosity. Our 
work is for the many, not for the few—and the 
many have flocked to its support. 

Mr. Loud.—But, Mr, Editor—pardon my 
freedom—it strikes me that the contents of your 
work are of altogether too light and unsubstan- 
tial acharacter. Omelette Souffie is very well 
for a dessert ; but one does not like to make his 
whole dinner of it. « 

Editor.—One of the peculiarities of the age, 
and of all states of high civilization, is the sub- 
division of labor. The man who paints pic- 
tures, or embosses on silver, is not called upon 
to white-wash walls, or hammer out horse- 
shoes ; nor is the man of science any more 
expected to deal in light literature than the 
man of light literature is expected to write 
treatises on political economy and the steam- 
engine. There are books and periodicals 
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THE WHITE ROOM. 








enough—and cheap ones—for those whose in- 
tellectual horizon is circumscribed within the 
Rule of Three. But the healthiest and most 
enlarged mind is that which can unbend from 
the study of Newton or La Place, and recreate 
itself in the fields of poetry and imagination. 

Mr. Loud.—Then why not give us the solid 
mixed in with the light ? 

Editor.—Problems and stanzas, logarithms 
and legends, mingled in one incongruous com- 
pound! That would never do. We were 
speaking of the subdivision of labor, and of the 
numerous scientific works, which the press now 
sends forth side by side with those of a less 
grave complexion. Look at the Harpers’ edi- 
tion of Alison's excellent History of Europe, 
from 1789 to 1815. The English edition costs 
forty dollars. The American is printed in 
semi-monthly numbers of about 144 pages, at 
twenty-five cents. The work will be completed 
in sixteen numbers, making four volumes of 
about 600 pages severally for four dollars, 
Then there is Brande’s Encyclopedia of Litera- 
ture, Science and Art, published by the same 
house at an equally low price. Liebig’s Animal 
Chemistry has been put forth in a neat pamphlet 
shape at the New World office, also for twenty- 
five cents. And yet, unaccountably cheap as 
these works may seem to the uninformed 
reader, they are not actually so cheap (we al- 
lude now to the mechanical cost of execution) 
as our Magazine, with its five steel engravings 
and its music. | 

Mr. Sparkle.—The inference from what you 
say is, that there are magazines enough, which 
furnish the solid meats, and that yours will 
come in admirably as a dessert. 

Editor.—You are partly right. Do not sup- 
pose, however, that we cannot be austere when 
there is fitting occasion for it. 

Mr. Sparkle.—Be any thing you please, only 
do not be dull. 

Editor.—And that we do not please, Mr. 
Sparkle. But you forget that even Homer 
sometimes nods. What then can be expected 
from the editor of a monthly magazine ? 

Mr. Sparkle.—I do not accuse you of dulness 
prepense thus far. My taste is satisfied fully in 
this specimen of your periodical. Give me the 
light, the joyous, the effervescent, rather than 
the stupid, tlfe prosy, and the axiomatic. Sto- 
lidity is too often taken for solidity by the 
dunces. If a thing is unreadable, they set it 
down as appealing to a high and refined literary 
taste. A clear, lucid, plain old Saxon style is 
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places. Twist it into obscure involutions, 
break it into parentheses, and put in a few 
ridiculously compounded words that may be 
found in Carlyle, but not in the dictionary, and 
they will set down the writer as a genius, 
‘* decidedly one of their set.” Inasmuch as he is 
unintelligible, he is supposed to be giving utter- 
ance to something very unutterable and of 
course very original. Iam sick of this atten- 
uated transcendentalism ; which is, after all, 
but a re-hash of the refinements of some of the 
least sober of the sophists of ancient Athens. 
In nothing are our modern transcendentalists 
so mistaken as in the supposition, that they 
have hit upon something new under the sun. 
My dear Mr. Editor, steer clear of their loose, 
vague and misty speculations. Leave such 
stuff to— 

Editor.—No abuse of contemporaries in the 
White Room, Mr. Sparkle! We rather love the 
transcendentalists. Their independence, their 
freedom from bigotry, their perpetual striving 
after something, they know not what, are all 
indications of activity and liberality of mind. 
Better far a temper like theirs than that inert, 
slavish, uninquiring spirit, which rests content 
with the prejudices of the past—rebels at all 
innovation—and shuts its eyes and shakes its 
head at every new development of truth, that 
chances to conflict with its own hereditary no- 
tions and received opinions. 

Mr. Loe.—If you will take my advice, Mr. 
Editor, you;will leave out the pictures from your 
Magazine, and remodel it on the plan of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Editor.—We thank you for the admonition, 
and in return would suggest to you, whether 
you would not find it for your advantage to dis- 
card from your shop the figured calicoes, silks, 
capes and collars, which encumber your 
shelves, and confine yourself to the sale of 
broadcloth. 

Mr. Loe.—Bless you, I would lose all my 
custom if I were to do that. 

Editor —And we should have to count our 
subscribers by hundreds instead of by thou- 
sands, if we were to adopt yourcounsel. Tastes 
differ, Mr. Loe ; and the old proverb, “‘ what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” is 
true, intellectually as well as physically. As 
for ourselves, we are fond of “pictures,” 
whether they are presented on paper or on can- 
vas ; and, as our circulation increases, we shall 
enlist our best American painters in our sup- 
port. Chapman is already engaged upon a 


to their understanding significant of common- 3 beautiful design for us ; and he is a thorough- 
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bred artist, one of whom his country may well 
be proud. How many others have we, at home 
and abroad, with whom and their works the 
world ought to be better acquainted! It will 
be our pride to render our Magazine a medium 
for enlarging that acquaintance. 

Mr. Sparkle.—Your list of contributors is a 
capital one. 

Editor — We agree with you there, Mr. Spar- 
kle. Indulge us in a word or two about some 
of them. You point to the name of Holmes. 
Far, far removed is he from “ the mob of gen- 
tlemen who write with ease,” and who fill our 
magazines with stuff that passes for poetry. 
He never writes otherwise than vigorously and 
well. One of the finest lyrics in the English 
language was dashed off by him, while yet a 
boy, some twelve or fourteen years since. A 
proposition had been made to break up the 
frigate Constitution, ‘‘ old Ironsides,” as unfit 
for service, and to convert it into a provision 
or receiving ship. Young Holmes, with a Tyr- 
taean spirit and energy, thus gave vent to the 
popular indignation at the suggestion :— 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 
ng has it waved on high, 

And many a heart has danced to see 
That banner in the sky ; 

Beneath it rang the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar ;— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ;— 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunder shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave ; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every thread-bare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms,— 
The lightning and the gale! 


Mr. Sparkle.—Beautiful and stirring, like a 
peal from a trumpet! The man who could 
write verses like those can never write any 
thing that is not worth reading and remember- 
ing. By the way, has Willis utterly aban- 
doned his old friends, the Muses? Surely he 
was too kindly treated by them to return their 
favors with neglect and ingratitude. 

Editor —Never a man had “ the vision and 











the faculty divine,” if not Willis. But if he 
doesn’t write verses still, it is the fault of the 
public and not his. 

Mr. Sparkle—Why so ? 

Editor.—Simply because the public will pay 
for good prose, and not for good poetry ; and 
Willis is under the necessity, by no means sin- 
gular, of pleasing to live, if he would live to 
please. There is no man in the country, who 
writes so much and so well as he, or whose 
writings are so generally prized. The industry 
of clerks and day-laborers is mere elegant 
leisure compared with his. 

Mr. Sparkle—I see that the author of 
“Highways and Byways” has re-appeared 
before the public in your work. 

Editor.—And a warm welcome he has had, 
too, from all quarters. Mr. Grattan is one of 
the raciest writers of the day. Some of the 
most dramatic and powerfully written legends 
we ever read are contained in his ‘‘ Highways 
and Byways.” As the historian of the Nether- 
lands, too, he has won reputation of a different, 
if not a higher, kind. 

Mr. Sparkle.—I subscribe to your praise of 
Hawthorne. In his writings there is that ori- 
ginal vein, which could only have been struck 
out by a man of true and superior genius. 

Editor.—There is a deep though unobtrusive 
philosophy, too, in every thirig from his pen. 
His “ Twice-told Tales” should become a 
treasured book in the libraries of his country- 
men. 

Mr. Sparkle—When does Stephens come out 
with his new work on Yucatan ? 

Editor —tIn him you have named one of the 
most highly prized of our contributors. No 
modern traveller has attained a wider celebrity 
than he ; and no one has described his adven- 
tures in a style so spirited and agreeable. His 
volumes on Yucatan will be one of the most 
important and creditable works ever issued 
from the American press. The drawings made 
on the spot by Catherwood, and many of them 
taken from Daguerreotype impressions, have 
been well engraved on steel, and will attract 
great attention. We have been told that sev- 
enteen thousand dollars have been expended 
in the preparation of five thousand copies of 
this work for publication. It will appear in 
the course of the present month. 

Mr. Loud.—In turning over the pages of your 
first number, I find articles from an ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, and from an ex- 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Editor.—Yes, Mr. Loud: and yet you have 
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the temerity to complain of a want of solidity 
in our contents ! 

Mr. Sparkle.—The lady writers must not be 
forgotten. 

Editor.—Certainly not ; but this is no time 
to introduce them—after the gentlemen! You 
should have thought of them before. Not to 
be invidious, I will remark of one of them, 
Mrs. Berkley, that, in her Sketches of Actual 
Life, she promises to equal the far-famed Miss 
Austen, so much commended by Walter Scott. 
In the article entitled, ‘‘ An Inconvenient Ac- 
quaintance,” there is an inoffensive but graphic 
picture of a well-known character about town, 
who is cherished and beloved by creditors, but 
shunned by gentlemen, who have long-stand- 
ing accounts against them. So perfect is the 
portraiture, that several persons in search of a 
“ collector,’ have called on us to inquire where 
Mr. Badger is to be found. 

Mr. Sparkle.—You have competitors enough 
in the field—to judge from these magazines on 
your table. 

Editor.—Competition will help the best by 
exciting the public attention towards all. Let 
us glance atthem. ‘‘ Godey’s Lady's Book !” 
The oldest, we believe, of the illustrated 
monthlies ; and while it is conducted in this 
manner, it will maintain and merit its im- 
mense circulation. The proprietor is one of 
the cleverest fellows in the world. May his 
success “‘ moult no feather.” ‘“ Graham’s Mag- 
azine!” The mezzotint by Sartain in this 
number is certainly exquisite ; and the steel 
engraving of the Fatal Mistake would be com- 
mendable, were it not that the protruded legs 
of the slain lover, clothed in tights, convert 
what was meant for a tragedy into a farce. 
But O, Graham! Graham! thou, whom we 
know to be a liberal man, and a humane man, 
and a man of taste (go to), why, O why, didst 
thou suffer five such caricatures of the human 
face feminine and divine, to go forth to the 
world as ‘‘ counterfeit presentments” of Mrs. 
Sigourney, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Os- 
good and Miss Sedgwick? Dost thou ever 
hope to be forgiven by any one of the fair five 
for those abominable libels ? We would rather 
have ‘a bad epitaph than their ill report while 
living.” What a collection of faces! Heaven 
forgive the individual, who takes them for 
likenesses. With three of the originals we 
have the good fortune to be acquainted : and 
we protest against the injustice that has been 
done. Nature has given them all, handsome 
and expressive features. Alas, that Art, in- 
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stead of idealizing them, should have so vul- 
garized and misrepresented what was beautiful 
and ethereal ! 

Mr. Sparkle—You must admit, however, 
that the literary contents of the number are 
worthy of all praise. 

Editor.—Undoubtedly. Graham is evidently 
resolved not to be outdone in enterprise, and he 
gathers round him the best writers that munifi- 
cence can command. Here is the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Companion,” the only contemporary of our 
class, which emanates from New York. It 
preserves its old respectability, and continues 
to be edited with spirit and judgment. What 
have you there ? 

Mr. Sparkle.—The ‘* Boston Miscellany !” 

Editor.—A worthy compeer, conducted in a 
most able and scholarly manner the past year 
by Nathan Hale, jr.; and now under the charge 
of H. T. Tuckerman, a gentleman of fine taste 
and abilities, whose contributions will impart 
to it a sterling value. 

Mr. Sparkle—Still another from Boston! 
Here is something new—“ The Pioneer.” 

Editor.—It takes the field gracefully, and its 
typographical dress is very neat. The editor, 
Mr. J. R. Lowell, has gained, in the poetical 
school of Tennyson, many admirers. He is 
young, accomplished, and full of talent, and 
will make a magazine worth reading. The 
‘* Pioneer” appeals to the educated classes for 
its support, and eschews the lighter style of 
periodical literature, Like Jacques, it is some- 
what “ melancholy and gentlemanlike” in its 
tone. 

Mr. Sparkle-—Will the line stretch out to 
the crack o’ doom? Here is another—Miss 
Leslie’s ! 

Editor.—Philadelphia will deserve the name 
of the “‘city of magazines” by and by. Miss 
Leslie is one of our best female writers—witty, 
vivacious, and true to nature. Her magazine 
is intended for economists, it being published 
at a cheaper rate than the rest. Its contents, 
with the exception of the editorial contribu- 
tions, appear to be selected from works already 
published. Have we arrived at the end of the 
January magazines? No. Here is the Artist. 
With its pretty and bright-tinted covers, it 
closes the list. 

Mr. Sparkle-——Nay. You have forgotten one 
more—the New Monthly under your own 
charge. 

Editor.— Have we not already said of it all 
that our constitutional modesty would permit ? 
There will naturally be various opinions as to 
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its merits, according to the irreconcileable 
tastes of mankind. You, Mr. Loud, consider 
it too light, while you, Mr. Sparkle, are rather 
disposed to think it too heavy. You, Mr. Loe, 
would have liked it better had the engra- 
vings been omitted, and a little transcenden- 
talism been infused. You, Mr. Ponder—but 
we haven’t heard your opinion yet. 

Mr. Ponder.—Excuse me—I—I—What did 
you ask? Oh yes, my opinion—indeed I 
haven’t any. I have not made up my mind. 

Editor —We commend your cautiousness. 
But you all remember the fable (it is somewhat 
musty) of the man who tried to please every 
body. We never hoped, never essayed to ac- 
complish any such impossibility. No person 
of common intelligence, however, can look at 
the numerous embellishments in our maga- 
zine, the original music (in itself a very expen- 
sive feature), and the list of eminent contribu- 
tors, and deny that we give our subscribers 
their money’s worth. We have the satisfaction 
of informing you, gentlemen, that the public 
have afforded the most convincing evidence 
possible, that they concur with us in this 
opinion. A large edition of this, our first 
number, has been already exhausted within 
three or four hundred copies, and the cry is still 
for more. There is a homely adage, which is 
applicable here : ‘‘ The proof of the”— 


[Here the Stenographer was accidentally seized with 
@ fit of coughing, and a screen happening to fall at the 
same time, his vicinity was disclosed to the party assem- 
bled. Messrs. Loe, Loud and Sparkle rose and left the 
room precipitately. Mr. Ponder gazed some minutes in 
silent consternation upon the revealed reporter, and then 
abruptly put on his hat and disappeared. } 





Tue Ace or GoLp, ANDOTHER Poems. By Gzorce Lunt. 

Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor. 1 vol. 16mo. 

The principal poem in this finely printed vol- 
ume, contains many vigorous lines and felici- 
tous turns of expression, but the subject is so 
trite, that we are rather, at the end, impelled to 
say, ‘“‘this is very true,” than “this is very 
beautiful.” The ‘Age of Gold,” is conse- 
quently more ofa rythmical essay, than a poem. 
The utmost that the wit and fancy of the au- 
thor have been enabled to do, is to give some 
axioms a sharper point, and decorate common- 
place. There is apparent through the whole 
poem, a straining after expressions to adorn or 
conceal the triteness of some thoughts and the 
thinness of others ; and a prominent source of 
the interest the reader takes in the production, 
is in marking the dexterity with which the au- 
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thor escapes from the tameness of prose, by 
his tricks of diction. He does escape, however, 
and never offends the imagination, with cou- 
plets like one we once saw in a splendidly 
printed Phi Beta Poem on a similar subject, 
running thus: 


* The love of gain prevails to such extent 
That poets here find no encouragement ;—” 


a couplet unrivalled for mingled triteness of 
thought and meanness of expression. Mr. 
Lunt is ever elegant and scholar-like, and sus- 
tains himself wonderfully, considering the pov- 
erty of his matter. In the concluding lines of 
the poem, his verse rises into mournful beauty, 
and his heart flows out in his line; for he 
writes on a subject which can alas! never grow 
old, and which in the hands of a man of feel- 
ing, can never become tame,—the loss of the 
nearest and dearest friend which man can 
possess. 

There are about twenty miscellaneous poems 
in this volume, all of which are tastefully writ- 
ten, and many of them excellent. We have 
but space to extract the following sturdy and 
eloquent reply to a stinging epigram by Camp- 
bell on the American Flag: 


‘* England! whence came each glowing hue, 
That tints yon flag of ‘ meteor’ light,— 
The streaming red, the deeper blue, 
Crossed with the moonbeams pearly white ? 


The blood and bruise,—the blue and red,— 
Let Asia’s groaning millions speak ; 
The white,—it tells the color fled 
From starving Erin’s pallid cheek ! 





Tue Burninc oF SCHENECTADY, AND OTHER PoEMs. 
By Atrrep B. Street. Albany: Weare C. Little. 
Few such fine landscape-poets as Street have 

ever given their ‘‘ copies after nature” to the 

world. When we heard that he had a volume 
of poems in the press, we welcomed the an- 
nouncement, for there were many fragments of 
his strains lingering in our memory, and we 
wished to have them in a collected and palpable 
shape. To our disappointment we found that 
few of these old favorites had a place in the little 
volume before us. The greater part of it consists 
of the irregular poem, chiefly in the octosyllabic 
measure, which gives its title to the book. The 
style is fluent, bold and graphic; and it abounds 
in passages of that minutely descriptive char- 
acter, in which lies the author’s strength. He 
has interwoven with the traditional account of 
the burning of Schenectady some fanciful inci- 
dents, which afford material for an interesting 
prelude to the well-known catastrophe. The 
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whole poem is spirited and vigorous, and though 
it occasionally betrays evidence that the author 
had not kept his piece ‘‘ nine years,” yet every 
mark of haste is always redeemed by a shower 
of beauties, which perhaps we should not have 
had, if the author had pruned his exuberant 
fancies too carefully. 

Among the miscellaneous poems we select 
the following, not as characteristic of Street’s 
peculiar style, but as-a successful experiment 
ina different strain : 


FAITH. 


If that high faith, whose holy beam 
The future’s midnight turns to day, 

Be but delusion’s feverish dream, 
Returning reason sweeps away, 

Oh who could nerve against despair, 


Oh where from these, could come relief! 

Oh where! if that dark creed were ours! 
Better at once to end our pain, 

In the hush’d grave our sorrows cast, 
Than drag along a galling chain 

And have no goal to reach at last. 


But if that Faith that Heavenward glows, 
Sheds on our hearts its radiance clear, 
Then come, oh Earth! with all thy woes! 

We care not for our trials here. 
The soul, the soul can never die, 
Away all clouds will soon be driven, 
Its goal is yonder glorious sky, 
Its everlasting home is heaven. 


We hope that the attention which this little 
volume has attracted, will induce Mr. Street to 
put forth a larger, containg the best of the many 
excellent poems, which he has here omitted. 





ALIson’s History or Evrops, from 1789 to 1815. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


An edition of this work, in the course of pub- 
lication by the Harpers, is attracting much at- 
tention. It deserves all its success. It is writ- 
ten in a vigorous and intelligible English style, 
and in a high conservative tone and spirit. Its 
popularity indicates, that the old-fashioned 
manner of writing history, which was good 


; enough for Livy and Hume, has not been en- 


tirely superseded by the new school. It is de- 
lightful to get hold of a book that is written 
With the pen of the old masters, and that is not 
disfigured with the contortions of Carlylism, or 


) the transcendental quackery of the party of 
} “progress.” 


For the life of us, we cannot com- 
prehend the qnaint abstractions and the florid 
philosophy of the new lights of the times. We 
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read their works as we study a puzzle or a page 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics. We have no ex- 
clusive faith in bran-bread, or cold water, or 
the spirit of the age, or the march of mind ; 
but believe a little in meat, wine and expe- 
rience. So we have no doubt does Mr. Alison. 

He writes simply and strongly ; understands 
himself, and may be understood by others. He 
does not delight to envelope his subjects in 
mists and fogs, and to people his scenes with 
grotesque phantoms and phantasies. There is 
nothing Gothic or Chinese in his style ; it is 
chaste and classical. His work may do much 
to correct the false taste and the false princi- 
ples, that seem to be gaining such rapid favor 
among the younger generations of society, who 
cackle about something that they call “ pro- 
gress,” till they really imagine that social, 
moral, political and religious light is about to 
burst upon mankind for the first time in the 
history of the world. 





Tue Snow Drop; 
dren. 
Fuller. 


A New-Year’s Girt. For Chil- 
By Frances 8. Osgood. Providence: Hiram 


Few American poetesses have so early ob- 
tained and successfully kept alive the flattering 
opinion of the public as Mrs. Osgood. The 
little volume before us is designed for children 
—and beautifully adapted it is to their expand- 
ing intellects. The author’s poetry is always 
characterized by chasteness of thought and 
expression, simplicity, vivacity and peculiar 
grace. Her poems not unfrequently recall to 
mind the title she gave to a volume, published 
a few years since in London—a ‘ Wreath of 
Wild Flowers”—for they seem to spring spon- 
taneously beneath her pen, are full of native 
sweetness and untutored beauty. 





Tue Satem BELte. 


A Tale of 1692. Boston: Tappan 
& Dennett. 


An interesting tale founded on a remarkable 
New England legend of 1692. The horrors of 
the popular delusion, which swept like a pesti- 
lence over our land, are pictured in glowing 
colors; and the serene influence of true religion 
upon the mind is strongly contrasted with the 
exciting effects of superstition. The closing 
chapters of the book are calculated to awaken 
a deep, and sometimes thrilling interest. The 
style throughout is unaffected and agreeable, 
but, as is usually the case with first produc- 
tions, it is somewhat wanting in terseness and 
vigor. The author says in his preface, ‘‘It is 
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the object of the following pages to hold up 
the beacons of the past, and in this connection 
to illustrate the social condition, the habits, 
manners, and general state of New England 
in these early days of its history. We love to 
contemplate the piety and simplicity, while we 
deplore the superstition of those times.” 





THE AUTHOR OF THE “ YEMASSEE,” ETC. 

Wm. Gilrnore Simms, Esq., the poet, novel- 
ist and historian, lately delivered an oration 
before the University of Alabama. While in 
Tuscaloosa, the degree of LL. D. was conferred 
on him, and a public dinner was given to him 
by the people of that city. Atthe dinner he 
acknowledged that he was author of Richard 
Hurdis, and other novels of that series, which 
had been published anonymously. Mr. Simms 
is at present engaged in editing the Magnolia, 
an excellent monthly magazine published at 
Charleston, S. C. 

MUSICAL. 

A young artist recently from Germany, Mr. 
F. Raxeman, made his debut at his own con- 
cert the early part of November. He is a dis- 
ciple of the Listz and Thalberg school, and 
possesses remarkable strength of finger, and 
capacity of extension, combined with brilliancy 
of execution and crispness of touch, In the 
‘* Hexameron,” a piece full of difficulties, he 
astonished his hearers by the degree of mechan- 
ical power he displayed. Mr. R. is a brother 
of the esteemed performer on the piano forte, 
Mr. L. Rakeman. 

A quantity of new music is on our table. 
The ** May Queen,” words by George P. Mor- 
ris, and the music by Henry C. Watson, has 
been published by Prentiss of Boston. The 
words are among the best that the author has 
written. The air is pleasing, and fiowing ; 
and the accompaniment easy. The song can- 
not fail to become popular. 





PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

One of the most superfluous things in the 
world is a poor or second-rate portrait. It is 
worse than superfluous—it is a nuisance. Go 
not to an indifferently successful artist, gentle 
reader, if, as an agreeable surprise to your 
wife or sweet-heart, you intend having your 
likeness taken. In kindness to yourself, your 
friends and your posterity, look around for one, 
who is likely to do justice to your not uncome- 
ly features. Among the artists, with whom 
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could more confidently commend, as likely to 
succeed in hitting off your style of face, than 
our friend, Giovanni C. Thompson, whose spa- 
cious rooms in the New-York University are 
well worth a visit from every lover of art. Go, 
see, and decide for yourself. His female por- 
traits are especially felicitous. 





AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS, 

We present our readers in this number the 
first of a series of engravings of our native 
wild flowers, drawn from nature by an able 
and accomplished artist, and colored under his 
superintendence. This specimen of the Azalia 
Nudiflora is of a variety termed carnea, having 
pale red flowers, with red bases, and leafy 
calyx; leaves lanceolate-oblong, or oval, 
smooth, uniform-colored ; margin ciliate ; flow- 
ers abundant, viscous; stamens very much 
exsert. 

This species flowers early in May, and is 
found in abundance around Albany, growing 
in dry and sandy situations. It forms a shrub, 


varying in height from twelve inches to five § 
feet, and is known around Albany by its Dutch ; 


name, Pinxta Blomachee. 


These finely colored drawings appeal to the } 
taste, not only of botanical scholars, but of all | 
who have a fondness for flowers—and who, } 


among our readers feminine, has not ? 


The } 


series will be a valuable one, and form of itself } 


no inconsiderable attraction. 





OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
Our readers may anticipate a progressive im- 


provement, both in the embellishments and the | 


literary contents of our Magazine. 
number will contain two engravings on steel, 
as beautiful and highly finished as any that 
have ever appeared in this country. One, en- 
titled ‘‘ Leonora,” is from an original sketch by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, purchased by us from 
an English gentleman. It has never before 


been engraved ; and is one of the most attrac- | 


tive portraits ever executed by that most dis- 
tinguished of modern portrait painters. It will 
be engraved by Halpin, of the firm of Jordan 
& Halpin, and cannot fail to augment the 
artist’s well-earned reputation. 

The other subject is in mezzotint by Sadd. 
It is entitled ‘The Vesper Bell,” and is of a 
character to claim the admiration of every lover 
of art. 

In addition to these, another specimen of our 
native wild flowers, skilfully colored, a spirited 


our city abounds, we know of no one whom we ; etching, and a fashion plate, will be given. 
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LLathyrus myrtifolius 2. Lobelia claytonianas. 


Drawa trom Natuce, for Sargeats New Monthly Magazire. by £m 





